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)}May assume over education must find its warrant in the 
“general welfare’ clause, and that it rests upon these two 
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The Educational Function of the 


National Government’ 


DUCATION is admittedly a comprehensive and vague 
EK term. It may be used to imply all the training which 

life affords to any individual member of human 
society. Ina narrower and customary sense it has reference 
to requirements more or less technical which a community 
makes of its younger members. Whether viewed in its 
larger or in its narrower meaning it amounts to a process 
through which the individual progresses toward a more 
or less useful place in society. 

In the phrase ‘educational function” is included a large 
group of federal activities which tend directly or indirectly to 
influence popular intelligence and accordingly help in the 
establishment of public policy and law. Such activities 
frequently underlie legal development in one or another direc- 
tion. They account occasionally for the creation ofnew laws. 

Well educated as were most of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, it is a notable fact that in the long course of their debates 
in the Convention of 1787 they gave slight attention to the 
subject of education. In a few minds of that epoch there 
was a dim ideal of the probable future necessity of instructing 
the democracy. But public schools at the time were un- 
systematized and undeveloped. Research in its modern 
meaning of scientific investigation carried little if any 
significance. The Constitution, begotten out of a past 
distinctly fearful of majority rule, was silent on the subject 
of education, and from that day to this we have been made 
very familiar with the argument that education should not 
be considered a matterof concern to the National Government. 

Lawyers seem to be agreed that such authority as Congress 


1 Reprinted from the American Political Science Review, vol. xv, No 3 
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principles of interpretation: (1) educational undertakings 
authorized by the Constitution must be calculated to result 
in benefits fairly diffused; and (2) such undertakings must 
be only those not within the power or the capacity of the 
states, of the local authorities, or of private individuals. 
“The primary responsibility for educational control,” 
remarked Commissioner of Education Dr. Elmer E. Brown, 
in 1910, ‘‘rests with the several states.’ Commissioner 
Philander P. Claxton reiterated the same sentiment in his 
first annual report of the next year. Education, we are 
persistently told, should be allowed to remain a function of 
the states; otherwise, the National Government will encroach 
upon the states to such an extent that little in education 
will be left for the states to do. 

It will be convenient in the first place to reflect briefly upon 
a few activities of the National Government before the Civil 
War which may be termed educational. Rather more 
detailed consideration may be given to the increase of such 
activities during the past sixty years, from 1860 to 1920. 


I 


The years from 1789 to 1860 constitute essentially the 
formative period of our national development. The Civil 
War resulted in the establishment of a unified nation. 
Although in this formative period the educational function 
of the Government was not generally recognized, it revealed 
itself in a variety of ways—in activities and modes incidental 
to normal political and, in particular, to administrative 
development. That this was at that time the direct result 
of popular pressure I cannot discover. Furthermore, there 
is no clear indication that Congress was to any degree con- 
scious of any pronounced or definite duties in the matter of 
caring for popular education. ‘That was the concern of the 
various states. Generally speaking, the function developed 
in neither a logical nor a consistent fashion: it was exercised 
by a process of indirection. 

The establishment in 1802 of a national military and engi- 
neering academy at West Point, and the choice in 1845 by the 
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Secretary of the Navy (George Bancroft) of Annapolis as 
the seat of the Naval Academy, may be passed over with a 
bare comment: these two institutions founded by the 
National Government were directly in accord with the 
nation’s duty to provide adequate educational facilities for 
men destined to be prepared to protect the country in case 
of need on land and sea. Less obvious assertions of phases 
of the national educational function—destined in the course 
of years to be highly significant—can be associated with 
the years 1790, 1807, 1842 and 1846, respectively. I refer 
to certain provisions in law which account for the beginnings 
of the census, the Patent-Office organization, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Naval Observatory, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. From these various beginnings there 
arose establishments related in different ways to adminis- 
tration. Several of the resulting organizations were destined 
rather than designed to afford encouragement to scientific 
research, and all of them were useful in the solution of prob- 
lems national in their importance. 

In the year 1790 were enacted the first national laws 
relating to the census and to the proper protection of patents 
—the latter subject based upon the admitted power of 
Congress ‘‘to promote the progress of science and useful arts.”’ 
As organizations developed for the purpose of carrying out 
these laws, such organizations came for the most part at the 
start under the general supervision of the Department of 
State. At a later time the census passed to the supervision 
of the Department of the Interior, and is today lodged in 
the Department of Commerce, while the Patent Office went 
in 1849 into the Department of the Interior, where it has 
ever since remained. 

The census of 1790 was a bare enumeration of the popula- 
tion on the basis of which to regulate certain civil and 
political rights of the states. Its extraordinary growth over 
many decades could have been foreseen by no mortal eye. 
Its possibilities, indeed, for scientific purposes were only 
slowly developed, until the statistical genius of Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, applied to the ninth and tenth censuses in 1870 
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and 1880, respectively, revealed the national census as 
capable of becoming one of the scientific wonders of the 
world. As early as 1810 it took some account of manu- 
factures; next, in 1820, attention was given to agriculture 
and to non-naturalized foreigners; and in 1840 many facts 
bearing on popular intelligence—notably on schools of high 
and low grades—came into the nation’s vision through the 
census returns. Today, with a permanent census organiza- 
tion first established by the law of March 6, 1902, and 
devised, for greater efficiency and consistency to hold over 
from decade to decade, the census has expanded into a 
periodical inventory of national resources, or—as Dr. S. N. 
D. North has remarked—into ‘‘the barometer of national 
development in every phase and branch—in human beings 
first, for the quality and character of its citizenship must 
always remain the most important national asset.” 

The Patent Office rose from small beginnings in 1790 to 
the status of an organized corps of experts qualified to pass 
upon the utility of thousands of inventions. To say that 
the Patent Office has not been the means of aiding education 
is to overlook its bearing on the progress of scientific and 
practical research from an early date. Taken in hand at 
the outset by three Cabinet officers, a comparatively slender 
organization developed chiefly under the auspices of the 
Department of State down to 1849, when by law it was 
transferred to the Department of the Interior. Here it 
has since functioned. Its vital formation really was revealed 
after 1802, the year in which Dr. William Thornton was 
assigned to the duty of supervising its growing functions. 
Thornton was a man highly trained for scientific pursuits in 
his day, having been a student at Edinburgh, London, and 
Paris. He bore the title of superintendent by courtesy, a 
title which was fixed in law after his death by a statute of 
April, 1830. Six years later, in July, 1836, the present office 
of commissioner of patents was established. 

Henry L. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, first commissioner, 
was the second remarkable figure in the organization. Soon 
after 1836 he raised the bureau to a place of importance to 
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the intelligent farmers of the entire country, for a large 
proportion of patents in those days involved improvements 
in implements of agriculture and in processes for tilling the 
soil. From what John Quincy Adams termed ‘‘a mere 
gim-crack shop” the bureau, largely through Ellsworth’s 
ability, attained to the position of a useful public establish- 
ment. ‘‘The Patent Office,’’ remarked a writer in 1846, 
“is now regarded as the general head and representative of 
the useful arts and the industrial interests of the country.” 
From it gradually there was developed the later Department 
of Agriculture of 1862. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, today a well-known 
bureau in the Department of Commerce, goes back for its 
origin to the year 1807 and the influence in scientific direc- 
tions of Thomas Jefferson. It was instituted primarily for 
the convenience of commerce and somewhat incidentally 
for the protection of life and the national defense. Its 
steady development in the widening of our knowledge of 
coast boundaries and waterways—particularly with respect 
to the Great Lakes and Alaskan waters—has made it of 
great significance as revealing in practical ways the educa- 
tional function of the National Government. No less 
significant in the long run, but within the realm nearer pure 
science, was the founding in Washington in 1842 of the Naval 
Observatory. Aided at the time of its origin by the clear 
vision and persistent legislative effort of John Quincy 
Adams, it came into being as a result of the expanding 
needs of the navy depot of charts and instruments. It 
quickly developed functions that were directed toward 
determining the positions of the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and the stars; its experts tested chronometers and helped 
to standardize time over the country; and very recently 
it has had much to do with promoting our knowledge of 
the new science of aeronautics. Such names as Matthew 
F. Maury and Simon Newcomb attest sufficiently well the 
bearings of the work of the Naval Observatory upon scientific 
discovery. 

When in 1846 Congress provided for the permanent organi- 
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zation of the Smithsonian Institution—the outcome of a 
large bequest to the Government from the English chemist, 
James Smithson—it entered upon a design ‘‘for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” The scientific 
work of the institution, supported since its origin in large 
part by national appropriations, has been world-wide in 
its educational influence. Its publications constitute a 
monument not merely to its founder but to such men in 
Congress as have from time to time aided in its support. 
They are today to be found in all well-equipped libraries. 

Another matter within this period, which throws light on 
the relations of the National Government to a limited number 
of the states in respect to education, should not be over- 
looked—the policy of land grants first authorized by Con- 
gress in 1802, when Ohio was admitted into the Union. 
Although the policy was somewhat accidental in origin, it 
reflected an ideal as to the proper disposition of parts of the 
public domain which can be traced directly to the Ordinance 
of 1787. Briefly stated, it was a plan authorizing the 
reservation of the sixteenth section in every township for 
the support of the common schools, and of two townships 
of land for the purpose of endowing in the state a higher 
institution of learning. It had no application to any of 
the sixteen older states admitted prior to 1802, but the plan 
was thereafter taken advantage of by all the incoming states. 
No restrictions were placed upon the states in the matter. 
Indeed no provision was made by the National Government 
for any sort of adequate administrative machinery. The 
expenditure of funds derived from the sale of reserved lands 
was left to the disposition of the states, unsafeguarded by 
proper restrictions. Although somewhat casual in its 
origin and based upon an ill-defined ideal, the policy has 
been frequently referred to in later years as a precedent 
for one sort of national aid to education—that derived from 
the sale of the public lands. 


II 


Scientific research under government auspices chiefly for 
the solution of problems of an administrative and political 
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sort, it will be seen, had been well established by 1860. 
Almost unwittingly a phase of the educational activity of the 
National Government has brought results in a variety of 
directions. Already proved to be essential to progress, such 
activity was to increase enormously in the years ahead, until 
today one is safe in asserting that the National Govern- 
ment is maintaining research throughout the country to an 
extent not equaled elsewhere by any two governments. 
Millions of money are thus annually expended. Without this 
record our existence as in many respects the country of 
largest prosperity among civilized nations could not be 
explained, for the test of a nation’s greatness lies not so much 
in its resources as in the proper or scientific utilization of 
them. 

By 1860 popular education, on the other hand, had drifted 
—usually ahead, it is true—but with results varying in 
accordance with state regulations and laws. From a low 
ebb of efficiency in 1820, Horace Mann by his genius as a 
thinker and organizer of popular education had built up the 
Massachusetts school system. He was a figure large enough 
in caliber to have succeeded John Quincy Adams in 1848 
in the national House of Representatives; and at a later 
time, carrying his ideals into the Middle West, he came to 
be considered widely as quite the most alert-minded and 
influential force on popular education in the country. 
Dying in 1859, he left behind a younger disciple in the person 
of Henry Barnard of Connecticut. Today Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, and William Torrey Harris can easily be 
ranked together as having done yeoman service in the work 
of establishing the widespread American conviction of the 
incontestable value to a democracy of popular education. 

Although the entire nation was rapidly awakening by 
1860 to the necessity of unification in the school systems of 
the different states— a point of view then appreciated by 
many individuals and actively promoted by means of much 
organized effort—the educational function of the National 
Government had not been directly involved in aid of popular 
education with a view toward the solution of some of its 
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perplexing problems. Its educational function had been 
exercised heretofore in modes limited by, or incidental to, 
the growth of administration. To many intelligent citizens 
in 1860 it seemed high time that this function should be 
extended in scope, deepened, and brought into direct relation 
to the state systems of public instruction and schools. 


Ill 


As we look from 1860 to the present time—across the 
disorders of a civil war pregnant with domestic consequences, 
across the following fifty years of comparative internal 
quiet (a period characterized by amazing industrial pros- 
perity and by social advancement in so many ways), and 
onward over a second term of national strain and confusion 
complicated by foreign conditions during which as never 
before the intellectual and material resources of the whole 
nation were drawn upon—we may discover at least three 
conspicuous measures of national consequence which bear 
directly on our theme. These three measures, to some 
extent the mature expression of circumstances and tendencies 
not easy to trace, were all brought about by intelligently 
directed popular pressure. They are the so-called Morrill 
acts of 1862 and 1890, the act establishing in 1867 the 
Bureau of Education in the Interior Department, and the 
law of February 23, 1917, which brought into existence the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

These three measures mark what may be termed the 
high points in legislation illustrative of the process whereby 
the educational function of the general government has been 
extended and intensified during the past sixty years. The 
two Morrill acts should be considered together, for the second 
act was merely the amplification of a principle established 
by the first act of 1862. The first act applied to the states, 
while the second involved the territories and accordingly 
resulted in a measure in educational history applicable 
throughout the country. In line with the two Morrill 
acts are numerous other measures, such as the so-called 
Hatch Act of 1887, the Nelson amendment of 1907, and 
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the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. These were all concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with colleges chiefly designed to 
promote agriculture and the mechanic arts—in brief, with 
institutions devoted to higher education. When the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education was established in 1917, the 
educational function of the Government was enlarged to the 
point of seeking to give aid in secondary education. The 
rather anomalous position occupied by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion since 1867 will be considered near the close of this 
paper. 
IV 


The first Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, came into effect after 
many years of effort on the part of farmers grouped into 
local or national organizations largely for the purpose of 
obtaining from the National Government aid for educational 
and other enterprises deemed essential to rural welfare. It 
followed by some six weeks the law which established the 
Department of Agriculture—a law approved by President 
Lincoln on May 15, 1862. It was to apply to the states 
alone so soon as the various states accepted within time 
limits its provisions. 

For every senator and representative apportioned to the 
several states in accordance with the figures of the census 
of 1860 the act granted 30,000 acres of public land. Land 
thus acquired could be sold, and the money derived from the 
sales was to be devoted to the establishment or expansion of 
colleges in all the states which accepted the terms of the act. 
State colleges supported by these means were to be designed 
especially to promote all branches of learning relating to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. In the curriculum there 
was to be included a course in military tactics. No portion 
of the funds could be applied to the purchase, erection, or 
repair of buildings. The act was not of universal applica- 
tion, for it did not apply to the territories. The Secretary 
of the Interior was, it may be observed, the single national 
administrative official mentioned in the text of the act. 

While the act expressly left to the several state legislatures 
the right to prescribe courses of study outside the range of 
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those concerned with agricultural science and practical 
pursuits, it appeared to involve the National Government 
in educational matters in a somewhat directive fashion. 
Certainly it was a notably clear expression in national law 
of a revulsion in popular feeling against traditional or classical 
modes of training in higher institutions of learning. Its 
object was to encourage state effort in the direction of 
practical] studies. In fact it marks the early phase of a 
tendency characterized today as vocational education. 

The agricultural college movement developed slowly. It 
quickened markedly as soon as agricultural experiment 
stations were established, for these stations supplied trained 
experts and many excellent teachers. The second Morrill 
Act increased the annual endowments to colleges through a 
succession of years, prescribed somewhat more definitely 
the nature of the studies and enlarged the scope of the original 
act’s provisions by extending them to the territories. Thus, 
through national legislation, the movement became of uni- 
versal significance. By 1890 three administrative officials 
were in one way or another involved in the cause—the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Vv 


The Vocational Education Act of 1917 was the outcome of 
tendencies that go back into the past for more than a genera- 
tion. It went into effect shortly before the United States 
entered into the World War, but it was in no sense a war 
measure. In various ways it reflected sporadic efforts on the 
part of the states quite as far back as the eighties to obtain 
government aid for popular or secondary education. It de- 
veloped directly out of the work of a presidential commission 
appointed in 1913 to devise a plan through which, by means 
of a gradual increase of national aid in the shape of money 
appropriations, all the states might be assisted in developing 
and maintaining systems of schools designed to encourage 
young students in equipping themselves for practical pursuits 
in agriculture, trade, commerce, and home economics. The 
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commission printed a report in 1914. With the details of the 
act of 1917—a long and carefully drafted measure—we need 
not concern ourselves. Its larger features should be noted. 

1. The act creates an administrative board known as the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. This board is 
composed of three heads of departments (the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, of Commerce, and of Labor), the Commissioner 
of Education, and three citizens chosen by the President who 
are known to be experts in regard to problems in the three 
respective fields of agriculture, manufactures, and labor— 
seven members in all who are bound to see that the provisions 
of the law are carried out. 

2. The act provides for the appropriation of national funds 
annually over a series of years, such funds to be progressively 
increased by arbitrary amounts until 1926, after which they 
are to be indefinitely continued at a fixed figure. The appro- 
priations thus established by the organic act are to be dis- 
tributed to the states in accordance with a certain ratio for 
the purpose of stimulating vocational education throughout 
the Union. However, the act is so formulated that only on 
condition that the states themselves make appropriations can 
national funds go to them. In brief, the law was designed to 
allocate national aid in proportion to local aid. 

3. The Federal Board works through the state boards 
which—for the proper administration of the act—all the 
states agreed to create. This feature necessarily enforces a 
degree of consistency in secondary school administrative 
machinery that has been heretofore unknown. 

4. The act is based upon the usual and rather recent defini- 
tion of vocational education as that form of education which 
has for its ‘“‘controlling purpose” the giving to persons over 
fourteen years of age secondary grade training definitely 
designed to increase their efficiency in a variety of useful 
employments of a non-professional kind—such employments 
as are associated with trade, agriculture, commerce and com- 
mercial pursuits, and callings requiring a knowledge of home 
economics. It marks the mode by which the National Gov- 
ernment has been induced, at least for a period, to make its 
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educational function to some extent potent within the field of 
secondary education. The appropriations are now being 
used in cooperation with all the states to train teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of vocational subjects; to the pay- 
ing of salaries; and in other ways that are concerned with this 
reconstructive and extensive educational scheme. Inevitabiy 
the Federal Vocational Board is brought into close touch, 
through the various state boards, with many vital aspects of 
the vocational phase of the educational situation throughout 
the land. 

How far the vocational educational plan here briefly out- 
lined will be successful remains a problem for the future to 
decide. But two conclusions appear obvious: the plan has 
brought the National Government into a position of domi- 
nance in which it is likely to exercise directive control—some- 
thing far beyond mere influence or guidance in the realm of 
popular education; and it has at length raised the head of the 
Bureau of Education outside and above the narrow and rather 
barren range of the small statistical office first established in 
1867. 

VI 

The movement for a national bureau or Department of 
Education can be easily traced from 1849, the year in which 
the Department of the Interior was established. But quite 
twenty years before that there were to be found a few scat- 
tered suggestions regarding the desirability of some such 
organized office that might look after the educational needs 
of the country. After 1849 the movement was merely an 
aspect of the awakening of a people conscious of grave local 
and general educational defects—defects that were especially 
conspicuous in the southern and the newer western states. 
According to the returns of the census, illiteracy by 1860 was 
increasing rapidly. After the Civil War, in 1867, Congress 
was persuaded, somewhat reluctantly, to make provision for 
a department or—as it was promptly altered in title—a 
Bureau of Education. It was lodged in the Department of 
the Interior, where it has ever since occupied a humble place. 

The objects of the bureau were these: the collection and 
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study of material bearing on the condition and progress of 
education, the diffusion of information thus acquired, and 
the promotion ‘‘otherwise” of the cause of education. The 
bureau was placed in the charge of a commissioner whose term 
of service was left undefined. From that day to this annual 
appropriations for this bureau, although gradually increasing, 
have been notoriously small. 

Such influence as the Bureau of Education has exerted on 
popular education has depended upon the varying abilities 
of six commissioners enforced by insignificantly small groups 
of specialists in education. Besides upwards of fifty annual 
reports from the six successive commissioners, the bureau has 
assembled since 1867 a mass of more or less informative lore 
and educational statistics in the shape of reports, bulletins, 
and studies. Nevertheless, the outstanding impression left 
upon one willing to examine the printed results of its work is 
this: the Bureau of Education has been chiefly a static rather 
than a dynamic organization. One must ask whether it has 
been a center of vital importance to the teaching profession— 
a profession today represented by about 700,000 members 
whose chief business it is to aid in the work of training more 
than 22,000,000 American boys and girls? Has it been 
vitally related to other government organizations which for 
generations have been promoting scientific research? The 
agricultural college movement—essentially a phase of higher 
education—was started and took shape before the Bureau of 
Education was established. It is true that at a later stage 
the Commissioner of Education was charged with the admin- 
istration of the endowment fund for the support of colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and with the supervision 
of education in Alaska. Moreover, very recently he has 
gained a modicum of recognition in the administration of 
secondary vocational education as a member of the Federal 
Vocational Board. 

Anyone who will today read over the six annual reports of 
the late secretary of the interior, Mr. Franklin K. Lane, which 
cover the years 1913 to 1919—commentaries on Mr. Lane’s 
interest in the broad field of popular education—must con- 
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clude that Mr. Lane was puzzled to account for the rather 
anomalous administrative position occupied by the Bureau of 
Education as at present constituted. Impressed by the fact 
that this bureau is lacking in the equipment necessary to ac- 
complish any great work for the schools, the teachers, and 
the children of the country, Mr. Lane was inclined to wonder 
if the Bureau of Education should not be abolished. There 
is in the course of his thought no comfort for those who wish to 
see established a national Department of Education in charge 
of a Cabinet officer. While he developed nothing in the 
nature of a large or constructive plan, he laid stress upon 
what he termed a bureau of educational methods and stand- 
ards in which would be gathered the ripe fruit of all educa- 
tional experiments upon which the schools of the country 
might draw—a sort of national clearing-house in educational 
affairs. Perhaps his most striking conclusion, however, 
amounted to the formulation of a theory of the place of the 
National Government in education—a theory which, whether 
ultimately accepted or not, marks a comparatively recent and 
advanced stage of thought. Like so many of us, Mr. Lane 
was shocked by the figures given out by the Surgeon General 
of the Army early in 1918—that of 1,552,256 men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one examined for entrance 
to the army, 386,196 of these, coming from twenty-eight 
camps, were unable to read, understand newspapers, or write 
letters home. He said: 

What argument that could be advanced could be more persuasive 
that education deserves and must have the consideration of the central 
government? Make the same kind of an offer to the states for the 
education of their illiterates that we make to them for the construction 
of roads, and in five years there would be few, if any, who could not 


read and write. . . . If once we realize that education is not solely 
a state matter but a national concern, the way is open. .. . 


vil 
We have reached a new stage in administrative develop- 
ment which—so far as education is concerned—is character- 
ized by a widespread desire to broaden, deepen, and intensify 
the educational function of the general government. We 
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have passed from the conception of the use of national funds 
for indefinite educational purposes to purposes carefully de- 
fined and set forth in substantive law. But the past is still 
full of significance if we are to advance in the proper way into 
the hidden future. There should be on the part of legislators 
a clearer understanding of just what the general government 
has thus far accomplished in the way of encouraging research. 
Care should be shown in the further creation of machinery 
by means of which the educational function of the National 
Government, broadly conceived and today enormously 
significant, may be more intimately related to the states. 
Citizens should be led to realize that popular education, 
important as it is in a democracy, is but a phase in the com- 
plicated processes making for national enlightenment. To 
a large extent progress in enlightenment no doubt depends 
upon intelligent and well-trained schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses. It springs, however, from innumerable sources, 
many of which are often ignored by so-called educational ex- 
perts. Not infrequently it comes from tiny efforts on the 
part of individual experimenters and thinkers; it is molded 
and shaped by group efforts in government, state university, 
and privately endowed laboratories devoted to study and re- 
search; it depends for its vitality upon our great museums 
and libraries scattered throughout the country. Can such 
educational activities ever be confined to the limits of any 
executive department that could conceivably be organized? 
The old theory that education should be largely the concern 
of the various states cannot be overlooked. In principle it 
would appear still to be sound, for it will restrain the general 
government from going too far in the direction of the policy 
of beneficent despotism. It will act by way of restraint and 
hold the national government to a middle course—that of 
lending aid in a critical epoch, and of withdrawing such aid 
so soon as the states themselves shall have proved themselves 
able to care for local educational defects and weaknesses. 
Henry Barrett LEARNED. 
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Review of Recent Federal Legisla- 


tion on Education’ 


HE HISTORY of the Federal Government's participa- 
tion in the educational affairs of the country may be 
divided into two periods. The first was one hundred 
and twenty-six years long, the second has been something 
less than eight. From the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution down to 1914 the policy of the Federal Government 
with respect to education was perfectly consistent. Educa- 
tion was regarded as a function of the states, not in any sense 
a function of the National Government. Occasionally the 
Government made grants to the states for the promotion of 
education. During the first hundred years of the nation’s 
life all of these grants were land grants, culminating in those 
famous grants which established the colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. Thereafter from time to time the Fed- 
eral Government made continuing appropriations for the 
maintenance of the colleges so established. These now 
amount to a respectable annual income for each of the 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. But Federal 
supervision of activities carried on by funds derived from 
grants of land or from annual appropriations made prior to 
1914 was not provided for. In other words it was the policy 
of the Federal Government to stimulate desirable educa- 
tional activities within the states, but never to direct them 
or even negatively to exercise control over them. 

This policy was reinforced by the character of the agencies 
which the Government set up to deal with its concerns in the 
educational field. The Bureau of Education, the Govern- 
ment’s principal education office, was charged with the 
collection and dissemination of information. It had no 
administrative powers. Other offices subsequently created 


1Address delivered at the inauguration of President David Kinley, 
of the University of Illinois, December 1, 1921. 
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to look after the educational interests of special departments 
of the Government were of a similar character. The powers 
granted to them were not such as to violate the Govern- 
ment’s traditional policy of non-interference. 

The passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, providing for 
cooperative agricultural extension, marked the beginning of 
a departure from this policy. The beginning was small and 
inconspicuous. Because the Smith-Lever Act did not affect 
the regularly organized work of educational institutions it 
was not at first generally identified as an important educa- 
tional measure. The Smith-Lever Act makes large continu- 
ing appropriations to the states for agricultural extension to 
be carried on cooperatively by the colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In order to secure its allotment of government money 
each state must match the Federal appropriation by an equal 
sum raised from local sources. By implication the act also 
places in the hands of the Federal Government determina- 
tive power with respect to the way in which the joint appro- 
priations are to be spent. It states: ‘‘that the work shall be 
carried on in such manner as may be mutually agreed upon 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the State Agricultural 
College” and provides further that ‘‘before the funds. . . 
appropriated shall become available to any college for any 
fiscal year plans for the work to be carried on . . . shall be 
submitted by the proper officials of each college and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture.” Almost imme- 
diately the Department of Agriculture developed a large 
administrative bureau and a supervisory field force to enable 
it to comply with these provisions. 

The Smith-Lever Act was one of the most portentous 
acts ever passed by Congress. It not only inaugurated a 
new kind of government procedure in the field of education. 
It embodied, unless I am mistaken, the first provision for 
financial cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the states on the dollar for dollar basis. This fiscal device 
fell upon sore-beset legislators as manna from heaven. Al- 
most over night it rose to the dignity of a principle. Asa 
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political measure the device was a stroke of genius. It had 
the double advantage of taking the curse off large Federal 
appropriations and of making the home districts believe they 
were receiving presents from the Government. Of equally 
magical quality was the euphemistic phrase ‘cooperation 
with the states.’’ It has become an irresistable slogan. A 
legislative proposal designed to remedy any social defect by 
the expenditure of Federal money needs only to carry the 
potent clause, ‘‘for cooperation with the states,’’ to secure 
the enthusiastic endorsement of almost any organized body 
of citizens. 

But the principle of so-called cooperative appropriations 
wholly or partly under Federal control has never been sub- 
jected to critical scrutiny. Has the country had sufficient 
experience with such measures to warrant a judgment con- 
cerning the wisdom of the policy which they embody? Let 
us examine those that deal with education. 

It is, of course, well known that great benefits have come 
through the promotion of agricultural education under the 
Smith-Lever Act. The act has been on the whole sympathet- 
ically and tactfully administered and there has been no 
marked discontent at Federal interference among those that 
the law affects. Evidences of friction, however, have not 
been altogether wanting. But if the act had stood alone the 
desirability of this method of fostering an educational move- 
ment might never have been questioned. 

But within three years the Smith-Lever Act was followed 
by the Smith-Hughes Act for Vocational Education. This 
measure provided for the annual appropriation of still larger 
sums of Federal money to be matched by state or local levies, 
the combined appropriations to be used for vocational 
training in public secondary schools and for the training of 
vocational teachers. It also created an independent Fed- 
eral Board to administer the appropriations. The Act im- 
posed specific and exacting conditions upon the states in the 
use of Federal funds. Moreover all state programs of train- 
ing, including proposed courses of study and methods of 
instruction, must be submitted to the Federal Board for 
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Vocational Education for approval. The government agency 
was thus clothed with comprehensive powers. The history 
of the relations of the Government with local educational 
authorities in the administration of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act is familiar to every student of education. Difficul- 
ties and dissensions have been common. Again it is only 
fair to say that these may not have offset the benefits de- 
rived from the act but they furnish an unhappy contrast to 
the harmonious development of the colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts under a different Federal dispensation. 

It is also worth while to note in passing that the Vocational 
Education Act contributed still further to the disorganization 
of the Government’s own educational activities. By it 
vocational education was recognized as a thing apart and a 
separate government office was established to care for it. 
Whether one approves of fifty-fifty appropriations, or of 
intimate government supervision of local educational under- 
takings or not, I think it will be generally admitted that the 
organic separation of the machinery for vocational education 
from the rest of the Government’s educational effort was 
peculiarly unfortunate. 

Twice again within the last year and a half Congress has 
entered the fringe of the educational field with measures 
precisely similar in fundamental policy to the Smith-Hughes 
Act. The Act for Industrial Rehabilitation passed in 1920 
appropriates money to the states for the vocational rehabili- 
tation through training of persons injured in industry. The 
appropriations are made on almost identical terms with the 
appropriations for vocational education and they are ad- 
ministered by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Finally in the closing days of the session which has just 
adjourned the Maternity Bill became a law. The educa- 
tional implications of this measure are less direct, but the 
now familiar principle once more appears in its full integrity. 
There are dollar for dollar appropriations and government 
approval of state projects. The bill also brings into being a 
new board and confers upon still another bureau—this time the 
Children’s Bureau—authority over local educational efforts. 
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Let us now see where we are. It is apparent that extra- 
ordinarily rapid progress has been made in the development 
of this new cooperative policy in the short space of seven 
years. Four important educational measures have been 
passed, three of which open up new fields of educational 
activity to joint government and state exploitation. The 
Federal appropriations made under these acts increase annu- 
ally for a period of years. When the maximum is reached 
the Federal Government will be spending a little over fifteen 
million dollars a year on the enterprises in question. It is 
interesting to compare these expenditures with the Federal 
expenditures for the colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. After fifty years the Federal Government spends on 
the sixty-eight land-grant colleges for instruction and ex- 
perimentation approximately three and a half million dollars 
annually. It would be superfluous to comment on the far- 
reaching influence over all higher and secondary education 
that has emanated from the college; of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. No serious disagreements have marred the 
relations of these land-grant colleges with the Government 
except such as have arisen over the conduct of extension 
work since 1914. Constant and increasing friction, on the 
other hand, has attended the Government's efforts in those 
other fields that we have been discussing. The work of 
individual institutions has been warped and distorted. Local 
and state officers have been subjected to continual irritation. 

Nevertheless, Congress and what might be called the 
uplift lobby are undaunted. The principle of fifty-fifty 
cooperative appropriations so far from being seriously ques- 
tioned is now the accepted formula for all important meas- 
ures designed to affect education. My subject does not 
include pending legislation but I may perhaps be pardoned 
if I allude briefly to certain of the important bills now before 
Congress. 

There is first of all the Towner-Sterling Bill which pro- 
vides for the creation of a Department of Education and 
authorizes the appropriation of one hundred million dollars 
a year to cooperate with the states in curing the most patent 
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defects in our educational system. The framers of this 
measure have indeed been warned by the unhappy episodes 
that have marked the execution of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
In the hope of preventing the possibility of offensive Federal 
dictation the bill specifically reserves to the local authorities 
complete supervision and control of educational activities 
carried on under the joint appropriations. Most students of 
government, however, and especially those who have studied 
the development of centralizing tendencies in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, believe that, in spite of reserva- 
tions to the contrary, a large measure of Federal control will 
inevitably follow the distribution of such considerable govern- 
ment subsidies. But whether the optimists or the alarmists 
are right is for the moment beside the point. The Towner- 
Sterling Bill provides for cooperative national and state 
appropriations totaling two hundred million dollars. 

The Fess-Capper Bill for Physical Education is in one 
sense a fractional part of the Towner-Sterling Bill. It is 
designed to establish a national system of physical educa- 
tion by cooperative appropriations under Federal direction. 
Ten million dollars annually of Federal money is provided 
to be matched by state funds. Control of the same drastic 
character authorized by the Smith-Hughes Act is vested in 
the Commissioner of Education. 

And within the last two years a number of other bills of 
similar or identical construction intended to benefit public 
health or the work of Americanization, or tending to promote 
some unorthodox educational activity, have been introduced 
in Congress. These have been paralleled by measures affect- 
ing other activities and embodying the same principles. In 
this connection it should not be forgotten that the most 
expensive cooperative measure of all, the Good Roads Act, 
is built on precisely the same principle. 

Certain conclusions can now easily be drawn from the 
experience of the last seven years with Federal legislation 
bearing on education. In the first place it is obvious that 
the new type of Federal law produces action without delay. 
It buys action. No such country-wide development of 
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agricultural extension or vocational education could possibly 
have been induced in this brief period without the combined 
pressure of Federal subsidies and Federal authority. The 
proponents of the measures already passed and of those still 
pending emphasize this fact—and properly. But, as has 
been said, action is attended by antagonism and resentment 
toward the Government on the part of those who are by 
this means induced to act. This is an equally important 
fact and must be faced. 

In the second place, the measures that have been discussed 
have already radically altered the long accepted relationship 
between the Federal Government and the states. The 
Federal Government previously entered the states only in 
the interests of national defense and for, the protection of 
life and property. Through these recent acts it now exer- 
cises control in other fields. To that extent the autonomy 
of the states has been curtailed. But the autonomy of the 
states is not curtailed merely by bureaucratic orders from 
Washington. There is still another more important in- 
fluence. Already a very considerable portion of state reven- 
ues is claimed for purposes designated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Let the principle which we have been discussing 
continue to dominate Federal legislation for a decade or two 
longer and the major part of all state tax levies will be mort- 
gaged in advance for the support of undertakings determined 
at the seat of the Government. By a gradual and unsus- 
pected process of transition the respective functions of the 
Federal and state governments will have changed. This is 
what fiscal cooperation with the states on the fifty-fifty 
basis—Smith-Lever, Smith-Hughes, Sterling-Towner cooper- 
ation—treally means. 

Do we want it? Perhaps we do. But whether we do or 
not let us recognize it. Let us examine every proposed piece 
of legislation embodying provisions for financial cooperation 
with full consciousness of what its passage implies. 

But if some persons do wish to see the Government con- 
tinue this method of participation in American education, 
I am frank to say that Ido not. In closing I should like to 
define what I believe to be the Government’s legitimate and 
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fruitful function in the conduct of the nation’s educational 
enterprise. This function is clearly indicated by the old 
and the new experiments in the promotion of the intellectual 
interests of the country. 

The Government of the United States is engaged in two 
distinct kinds of national service. The first is defensive or 
conservative, the second is creative. Under the defensive 
service of the Government are properly grouped all those 
ancient activities relating to the raising of money, the 
administration of justice, provision for military defense, 
postal communication, and the adjustment of foreign rela- 
tions. The agencies which the Government has devised to 
carry on these activities are agencies of self-preservation. 
Within the spheres in which they operate they must control 
absolutely:the lives, the property, or the conduct of citizens, 
else the nation’s safety is jeopardized. Back of them lies 
the full physical force of the Government. 

The second kind of service, the creative service of the 
Government, is of quite a different character. In it are 
included those activities designed to foster industrial pro- 
duction, to encourage scientific inquiry, to promote social 
welfare, and to advance education. Very evidently the 
sanction behind the Government’s promotion of these crea- 
tive concerns of the nation is not force. It is not even the 
coercive power of subsidies. What is it? It is persuasion. 
This is proved by reviewing the history of any of the govern- 
ment establishments that deal with these creative interests. 

How did the Department of Agriculture effect a revolution 
in the nation’s basic industry in the short space of fifty years? 
Certainly not by fiat; not by the distribution of money. 
The result was achieved by knowledge, ideas, publicity. 
In other words, by persuasion. And the great subsidies 
and mandatory laws that the department has recently had 
to administer are a misfortune to it and to the interests that 
it serves, although the department may not be aware of the 
fact. 

Why has the Bureau of Education with its insignificant 
appropriations and its shifting personnel had an influence on 
American education out of all proportion to its size and 
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resources? Because its task was to investigate and promote, 
and because it had no administrative powers. Commis- 
sioners of education have occasionally desired to change this 
situation, but it was fortunate for education and for the 
bureau that they were unable to do so. 

What is the source of the prestige of the Children’s Bureau? 
Not its powers for it has had none, but rather the accuracy 
of its studies of sociological conditions and the validity of 
its conclusions. And now, at last, there has fallen to it the 
task of administering the subsidies carried by the Maternity 
Bill and so of exercising control in the field in which it has 
previously furnished inspiration alone. In spite of the fact 
that the Children’s Bureau was eager to get these subsidies, 
the bureau is now really an object of commiseration. 

The lesson of the Government’s experience in dealing with 
the creative interests of the nation is plain. These interests 
flourish if furnished with ideas, intellectual guidance, leader- 
ship. They suffer if subjected to control. The ancient 
policy of non-interference—which probably was adopted and 
persevered in largely by accident and which was finally altered 
without full realization of what the alteration entailed—was 
the right policy. 

By far the greatest and most important creative interest 
of the nation is education. What does education need from 
the Federal Government in the future? It needs three 
things: unification of the Government’s own educational 
enterprises; studies on a large scale of the educational prob- 
lems of the country; and leadership. To meet these needs 
there must be a consolidation of bureaus and offices at Wash- 
ington and a larger, better supported, more influential 
establishment that can command the services of the best 
minds in the country. Whether this establishment should 
be an independent department, a commission, or a division 
of a department is of secondary importance—although most 
of us have our preferences. It is of first importance that the 
establishment be charged with only those functions which 
experience has proved are helpful and vitalizing to American 


education everywhere. 
SAMUEL P. CaPEN. 
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Education and the Tariff Measure’ 


N ITS book sections (Art. 1529-1532) the pending Tariff 
| Bill (H. R. 7456) makes five removals from the existing 

Free List, and changes the rate to 20 per cent from 15 per 
cent (Art. 1310), as shown in detail below. 

Organized Education, Art, Science and Scholarship con- 
demn all six of these changes. Upon many other measures 
they disagree, as, for example, the taxing of scientific ap- 
paratus imported, or the proposals of the Sterling~-Towner 
Bill. But upon the nation’s proper treatment of foreign art 
and printed matter, they are absolutely unanimous. 

Specifically, the following bodies endorse without dissenting 
vote the position here outlined in the name of the American 
Council on Education and the American Library Asssocia- 
tion: American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
American Association of University Professors, American 
Chemical Society, American Economic Association, American 
Historical Association, American Philological Association, 
American Physical Society, American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, Association of American Colleges, Association of 
Urban Universities, College Art Association of America, 
Conference of Eastern College Librarians, Conference of 
Western University and College Librarians, Geological 
Society of America, Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, National Education Association. 

Of the two proponents of this brief, the American Library 
Association is well enough identified by a reference to its 
service as one of the Seven Welfare Organizations of the war 
period. It has 5,000 members. 

The American Council on Education, formed in 1918, is a 
confederation of associations and institutions for discussion 
and joint action on major matters of educational policy. 


1Testimony submitted to the Senate Committee on Finance, 
December 21, 1921. 
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In its membership are thirteen national organizations (in- 
cluding ten not named above), 131 colleges and universities, 
besides twelve other associated bodies. 

So much for the petitioners. Now, their petition. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The five items removed from the Free to the Dutiable List 
are these: 


1. English books more than 20 years old. [Free since 
1870.] 

2. Foreign language books. [Those more than 20 years 
old free since 1870; others free since 1890.] 

3. Excess of two copies imported by an educational insti- 
tution. [Free since 1816. No limit, except as to number in 
a single invoice (fixed at two since the Act of 1872)]. 

4. Textbooks used in schools and other educational institu- 
tions. [Free since 1913.] 

5. An immigrant’s books if valued at more than $250, to- 
gether with his necessary household effects. [All free since 
1790.] 

As to the ad valorem rate, our history has been as follows: 

1789-1860, 5 per cent to 10 per cent (except 1841-46, 20 
per cent). 


1861, 15 per cent; 1862, 20 per cent; 1864-1913, 25 per 
cent; 1913-, 15 per cent. 


THE BACKGROUND, AMERICAN AND INTERNATIONAL 


In exposition, note two important facts at the outset: 

1. In the book sections, our Tariff Acts have since 1789 
shown steady progress in liberalism. Practically no tariff 
maker in half a century has failed to do himself honor in this 
respect. This is especially true from 1890 on, regardless 
of party. McKinley freed the rest of foreign language books 
and those for the blind; W. L. Wilson added hydrographic 
charts, learned society publications to subscribers, govern- 
ment documents, issues in gratis private circulation, and 
even works ‘“‘devoted to original scientific research’; Ding- 
ley included “‘ exchanges by scientific and literary associations 
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or academies’; while Underwood expanded the free blind 
schedule, added textbooks, and lowered the rate. 

The present measure reverses this praiseworthy tendency, 
taking six steps backward, and none ahead. 

2. With all our progress, we are behind other nations in 
recognizing the wisdom of allowing knowledge to spread 
freely. The Fordney measure would put us humiliatingly 
far behind. 

Thus, The United Kingdom, France and Germany admit 
all (decent) publications without duty. 

Italy admits foreign language books free and lays a duty 
of 20 lire per 100 kilograms (less than two cents a pound, 
when exchange is normal) on bound Italian books, or, if 
unbound, the duty on the paper only. 

Switzerland, with franc near par, bordered by three kindred 
nations possessed of badly depreciated currency, neverthe- 
less fixes in the face of competition as low a duty as five 
francs the 100 kilograms, or less than one-half cent a pound, 
and that only on large shipments. 

Canada, which has just reversed her former refusal of our 
proffered reciprocity, already lays a duty of but 10 per 
cent (except fiction, 25 per cent), while admitting free, 
among others, the following which the Fordney Bill would 
make dutiable for us: 

1. Books on the application of science to industry. 

2. Books for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

3. Textbooks used in any university, college or school. 


4. Books printed and manufactured more than twelve 
years. : 

Thus the Old World is virtually of one opinion on this 
business, and the New had taken all but the last step to 


reach the same conclusion when the Fordney Bill brought 
a halt. 


WHY SUCH UNANIMITY? 

Just because civilized nations realize that the one which 
impedes the spread of knowledge is but bleeding itself, for 
Knowledge is Power and no people has a monopoly of it. 

Why do we exempt school and church property from taxa- 
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tion? Why do we freely admit works of art, Bibles, maga- 
zines, newspapers, hydrographic charts, learned society 
publications, books for the blind, for the Government, and 
for educational establishments? Because we have come to 
think that a gain in information and inspiration is greater 
than one in money. 

But the authors of the present bill do not follow this 
thought to its conclusion. Shall we let the wealthy con- 
noisseur have his object of art, but deny those equally 
appreciative but less fortunate the only approach to such 
possession possible to them, viz., the picture and description 
of it found in a book? Regardless of station we had better 
let brains browse where they will, with assurance that if they 
find satisfaction the public will be the beneficiary. Wireless 
telegraphy was not the sudden flowering of Marconi’s 
imagination. The idea was of slow growth, with one of its 
progenitors a stiff bit of mathematical analysis published 
as long ago as 1853 by William Thomson in the Philosophical 
Magazine. We had better not limit the food of thinkers. 

If a public library can render a larger service by importing 
more than two copies of a useful book, let us not balk its 
worthy design. It will be only a live one that will harbor 
such a desire. We can well save our kicks for the dead ones. 

We must remember, too, that our population is composite. 
We are the gainers if they bring with them a love of their 
native literature. It is easier to transmute such appreciation 
into an understanding of Americanism, than to create this 
out of whole cloth. To bar against the enjoyment of worthy 
books, while others have free access to journals not so 
worthy, is a foolish policy and but awakens resentment. 

Finally, who could have expected any American statesman 
to assert the advisability of discouraging the immigration of 
a family found to own a library worth more than $250? Yet 
that is what Art. 1332 by implication does. Oddly enough 
the first exemption from the book duty ever granted by 
Congress was to the immigrant. This occurred in our second 
Tariff Act, August 10, 1790, and thus actually antedated by 
more than a quarter of a century the same exemption 
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accorded learned societies and educational institutions. We 
shall surely not wish to advertise to the world our repudia- 
tion of this course. 


THE RATE 


Historically, as seen above, the proposed rate rests on two 
legs—the Acts of 1842 and 1864. The former was conceived 
in haste and passion, lasted but four years, and constitutes 
in its book sections the most bizarre of all our tariff enact- 
ments. Books were thrown into thirteen categories, and for 
the duty, some were counted, some weighed, others valued. 
The ad valorem rate was the 20 per cent of the present 
measure. 

The Act of 1864 was, it is needless to say, passed in time 
of unexampled emergency and dire financial need. Yet the 
phenomenally high war rate of 25 per cent stuck to books till 
1913. It is not too much to say that serious readers every- 
where, rejoicing that after a half century the account with 
the Civil War had been closed, earnestly hoped that we should 
shortly complete the reduction to our own ante-bellum, and 
the world’s, level. 

In fact, as might be surmised, the present petitioners feel 
that any rate on printed matter is a mistake. It is only 
expediency, therefore, and not conviction that restrains 
them from urging the removal of the existing duty on English 
books under twenty years of age. The American Chemical 
Society, for example, stresses the importance of a closer 
accord with English chemists in order to break down the old 
tradition of German super-excellence in this field. The time 
must inevitably come when we shall yield to that sensible 
plea. The least that we can do now is not to lengthen the 
handicap, though, by every consideration of the national 
welfare, we ought to shorten it. 


EFFECT ON LIBRARIES 


Despite the continuance of their duty-free privilege, 
libraries are adversely affected by the bill in the following 
particulars: 

1. Since virtually all foreign books are made dutiable in- 
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stead of recent English books only, as heretofore, libraries 
will have to make affidavit on all shipments from abroad. 
For important libraries this means a great increase in clerical 
work added to the already heavy burden of library admin- 
istration. 

2. Restriction to two copies as a maximum (without even 
the allegation of any past abuse) means Federal taxation of 
municipal, state, and educational foundations, when a 
greater number are to be bought. 

3. American dealers will be discouraged from buying up 
European stocks from which we might select, at a time of 
special opportunity. In fact, it is difficult to see how the 
importing bookseller, already beset with well-nigh insuper- 
able difficulties of competition on account of the depreciation 
of foreign money, could survive such a measure, coupled with 
a rejection of the invoice in favor of an arbitrary valuation 
as the basis of the duty. He could not calculate his course. 
He cannot now live on his discount. This would be highly 
unfortunate just now, for there exists, in European demorali- 
zation, an unexampled opportunity of securing (to their 
benefit, as to ours) the fundamental literature of history, 
art, science and scholarship, as important for America, the 
child of Europe, as for Europe herself. Such a chance, let 
us hope, devastating war may never offer again. We must 
not let this one pass. 

4. The duty (especially one on an American estimate) 
would be the reason or excuse for a sharp advance in the 
prices on all foreign publications. When the Government 
sets the example, others with less reason follow. The ulti- 
mate consumer supports the pyramid. This has happened 
in the case of English books. While there are many Ameri- 
can houses that sell at fair rates the English stocks under 
their control, others of great importance are unfortunately 
to be found which list such books at from 60 per cent to 165 
per cent increase over London prices. The same thing, if 
this bill passes, may be feared for all foreign books, with 
trade agreements fixing the terms. 
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THE DEFENDERS OF THE BILL 

There are four classes seeking to change the existing law 
in the sections here discussed. These are the Typothetae, 
the Bookbinders, the Lithographers, and the Toybook makers. 
Educators, librarians, scientists have no real quarrel with 
any one of these four. Their goal is worthy, but the way 
chosen by the first three to reach it is devious and indefensible. 
The manufacturers of children’s playbooks are right in ask- 
ing that their product be classified as toys instead of books. 

The printers and their allies, in asking a 50 per cent duty, 
have not the remotest interest in increasing the price of 
foreign books to American buyers. What they seek by this 
provision is to prevent American publishers from sending 
their copy abroad for typesetting, or lithography, or binding. 
They ought to succeed, but there is no possible excuse for 
knocking down the whole line of innocent importers in order 
to get at their man on the end. Let them strike direct. 
It should be easy. 

Upon this subject, however, their fears are probably over- 
drawn. I had occasion this year to examine critically a pro- 
posal to have one of The Johns Hopkins University journals 
transferred to a German publisher. This was not done, 
because, entirely aside from reasons of sentiment, it was seen 
to be uneconomical. To aid decision, we compared two 
contracts of a German publisher for the same piece of work 
in 1914 and 1921, and both with the corresponding charges 
of our Baltimore printers. The result was that in 1914 a 
signature of 16 octavo pages would have cost us 50 per cent 
more if done in Leipzig than at home; in 1921 the German’s 
offer was in marks 21.4 times as high as in 1914, and with the 
mark at only .0066 cent he tied our home printer’s offer. 
This, of course, takes into account the duty on both sides, 
and especially the German Government’s requirement that 
the foreign book buyer be charged more than the domestic— 
100 per cent more in the case of the United States. So that 
a scoffer might be tempted to say in this instance that if the 
American competitor claims he is unable to meet his foe, he 
needs, not a larger tariff allowance, but an emetic. 
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AMENDMENTS 


To effect the desired ends, the following changes in the 
text of the bill are accordingly requested: 

1. In Par. 1310, lines 9 and 15, change “20 per centum ad 
valorem” to ‘15 per centum ad valorem.” 

2. To Par. 1529 prefix the following: ‘Books, maps, 
music, engravings, photographs, etchings, lithographic prints, 
bound or unbound, and charts, which shall have been printed 
more than twenty years at the date of importation, and all” 

3. To Par. 1530 prefix the following: ‘‘Books and pam- 
phlets printed wholly or chiefly in languages other than 
English, and all textbooks used in schools and other edu- 
cational institutions; also”’ 

4. In Par. 1531, line 9, insert ‘‘in any one invoice’’ after 
the word “exceed.” 

5. In Par. 1532, line 17, strike out the words ‘‘and not 
exceeding $250 in value.” 


SUMMARY 


I. The Bill alters present and past practice as follows: 

1. Makes dutiable virtually all books of foreign origin. 
[Books 20 years old free since 1870; rest, except English, free 
since 1890.] 

2. Institutions limited to two duty-free copies. [All free 
since 1816.] 

3. Textbooks removed from Free List. [Freed in 1913.] 

4. Immigrant’s books made subject to duty when exceed- 
ing $250 in value. [His books and household effects free 
since 1790.] 

5. Duty raised to 20 per cent from 15 per cent. [Duty 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent before the Civil War (except 
1841-46, 20 per cent); 25 per cent thence to 1913; 15 per 
cent, 1913-.] 

II. Organized Education, Art, Science and Scholarship 
oppose these changes because, 

1. It reverses our own tariff tendency, regardless of party, 
the duty resting historically on two emergency rates, which 
do not fit present conditions. 
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2. It violates foreign practice, since 

(a) The United Kingdom, France and Germany admit 
all free. 

(b) Italy and Switzerland fix nominal duties if at all— 
2 cents and 14 cent per pound, respectively. 

(c) Canada has 10 per cent (except 25 per cent on 
fiction), frees much that we do not, and now has voted 
for reciprocity. 

3. The revenue gained would be out of all proportion to 
the harm done in checking the spread of knowledge. 

4. Our foreign population will resent the bar against their 
literature. 

5. Cost of foreign language books would rise, as have those 
in English, 

6. Libraries would be handicapped by red tape, be taxed 
for multiple copies, suffer from international trade agreements 
between publishers and lose an unequalled opportunity to 
stock with European fundamentals, because of crippling 
the booksellers. 

7. These importing firms, already handicapped by ex- 
change, would be afraid to import on a problematical duty. 

8. Taxing textbooks violates the spirit of educational ex- 
emption. It is upon ambitious students that the blow 
would fall. 

III. The Typothetae, Lithographers and Bookbinders who 
espouse the change have a worthy aim but a mistaken notion 
of the way to attain it. They do not object to the free entry 
of bona fide foreign books. They seek only to prevent Ameri- 
can publishers from sending American work abroad to be 
done. They can attain their end without felling the whole 
line of innocent importers. (It should, however, be added 
that their need is overstated, as shown by a concrete example.) 
It is a happy discovery, therefore, that the desires of the 
users and the makers of books are in reality not at variance. 

M. LLEWELLYN RANEY. 











A Petition for a Department of 
Education 


N EARLIER issues of the Recorn, reference has been 
] made to the appointment of a Joint Congressional Com- 

mittee on the Reorganization of the Administrative 
Branch of the Government. This committee was created 
approximately a year ago and was instructed to bring in a 
report within two years bearing on the redistribution of 
activities among the several government services, with a 
view to the proper correlation of these services and a depart- 
mental regrouping of services in the interest of efficiency. 
There was subsequently added to the committee a personal 
representative of the President. For several months he has 
been engaged in drafting a plan of departmental reorganiza- 
tion which is understood to have the approval of the President 
and members of the cabinet. 

Obviously this committee could take no account of certain 
of the features contained in bills now before Congress 
designed to promote, through governmental action, one 
phase of education or another. The question of new govern- 
ment subsidies for educational purposes does not come 
within the scope of the committee’s activities. With respect 
to education, the only matters on which it is authorized to 
report are the regrouping of the Government’s educational 
enterprises and the determination of the type of agency which 
shall control them. 

These facts were pointed out by one of the sponsors of 
the Towner-Sterling Bill at a conference of representatives of 
educational and civic organizations held in Washington in 
the latter part of October. It was agreed that until the 
Reorganization Committee had reported, the Towner- 
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Sterling Bill (which is the slightly amended successor of the 
Smith-Towner Bill) and other similar measures involving 
the distribution of federal subsidies would not be pressed. 
Educational organizations were urged to concentrate their 
attention upon a single issue, namely: Shall a Department 
of Education be created? 

The outcome of the conference was the decision to present 
to the President a petition on behalf of various national 
organizations urging him to support the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education. The petition which follows is not an 
endorsement of the Towner-Sterling Bill or of any other 
legislative proposal now before Congress, and it is silent on 
the question of federal subsidies. In view of the results of 
a referendum vote of the Council’s membership taken in 
1920 (reported in the EpvcaTIONAL Recorp, Volume II, 
Number 2, page 44), and the action of the Council at its 
annual meeting, May 6, 1921 (reported in the EpucaTioNaL 
Recorp, Volume IJ, Number 3, page 75), the Director 
judged that he was instructed to sign this petition on behalf 
of the Council. 


To the President of the United States: 


On behalf of our respective organizations we earnestly pray that in 
the reorganization of the Executive Departments of the Government, 
education be given recognition commensurate with its supreme impor- 
tance to the nation. The purpose of public education is to develop good 
citizens. Since the citizenship of our nation is but the aggregate 
citizenship of the states, the nation is and always must be vitally 
interested in education. 

If the Federal Government is to perform its proper function in the 
promotion of education, the department at Washington must be given 
such dignity and prominence as will command the respect of the public 
and merit the confidence of the educational forces of the country. The 
educational leader of the nation should hold an outstanding position, 

+with powers and responsibilities clearly defined, subordinate to no one 
except the President. 

In view of the reorganization now pending, the present is a most 
opportune time for giving education its proper place in the Adminis- 
trative Branch of the Government. On behalf of the national organiza- 
tions which we represent, each of which has officially taken action in 
accordance with the prayer of this petition, we respectfully urge that 
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the President of the United States use his great influence to bring 
about the creation of a Department of Education with a Secretary in 
the,Cabinet. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, President of the National Education 
Association. 

A. LINncoLn FILENE, President of the National Committee for a 
Department of Education. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, President of the American Federation of Labor. 

S. P. CaPEN, Director of the American Council on Education. 

AZARIAH SMITH Root, President of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

LucILLE M. Lyons, President of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

GEORGE T. Moore, Sovereign Grand Commander of the Supreme 
Council, Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

ALIcE AMES WINTER (Mrs. Tuomas G.), President of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

ANNE ROGERS Minor (Mrs. GEORGE MAYNARD), Presidem of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mrs. KATHERINE CHAPIN HiGoins, President of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Assotiations. 

Miss Rose BRENNER, President of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

AGNES H. Parker, President of the Woman's Relief Corps. 

Anna A. Gorpon, President of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. 

WALTER S. ATHEARN, Chairman of the Committee on Education 
of the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations and 
the International Sunday School Association. 


October, 1921. 








Report on French and American 
Higher Degrees 


N VIEW of a decree issued by the French Minister of 
] Public Instruction, February 15, 1921, the Committee 

on International Educational Relations of the American 
Council on Education submits herewith a report supple- 
menting the recommendations made in its report issued 
July, 1920, and published in THe Epucationat Recorp, 
Volume 1, No. 3, pages 136 and 137. In the preparation of 
this report the committee has had the advice of specialists, 
several of whom also shared in the formulation of the earlier 
report. Their names, together with the names of the 
members of the committee, appear at the end of the docu- 
ment. The report which follows deals primarily with 
conditions of admission to French universities for American 
students who may become candidates for certain degrees. 


DISSIMILARITY OF FRENCH AND AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS 


The French and American educational systems differ 
radically. Not only are their respective organizations 
dissimilar, but there are also profound differences of methods 
and objectives. 


FRENCH DEGREES 


The two French institutions with which American students 
are most likely to come in contact, namely, the lycée and 
the university, have no exact counterparts in the United 
States. The lycée curriculum comprehends the whole of 
secondary education and culminates in the degree of Bache- 
lier. General non-specialized education in the arts and 
sciences is not provided beyond this point. The French 
university is devoted to professional preparation, or highly 
specialized advanced studies, in the arts and sciences. 
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Stated in terms familiar to American educators, it is 
on the level of the graduate school. As was indicated in the 
earlier report, the range of the lycée overlaps that of the 
American high school and the American college. The régime 
of the lycée is, however, much more exacting than that of 
either American institution and holders of the French 
baccalaureate have been subjected to a continual and 
searching process of selection. It is fruitless to attempt to 
designate in terms of American credentials the exact equiva- 
lence of the French A.B. Indeed, the committee’s earlier 
report presented recommendations for the admission of 
holders of the French A.B. to certain courses of study in the 
United States, without offering an exact American valuation 
of the degree. 

The French university degrees in which the foreigner is 
chiefly interested are the licence and the various doctorats. 
In contrast to the rigidity of the régime of the lycée, 
the conditions of study at the French university, as at 
other continental universities, place little or no compulsion 
upon students. The time requirements for various cer- 
tificates and degrees relate merely to the definition of minima. 
Certificates and degrees are granted on the basis of attain- 
ment demonstrated by examinations and original theses. 
Hence the licence may be taken in two years after a 
student has attained his A.B., or alonger time may be 
required. The number of years required to secure one or 
another of the doctorats varies with the capacity and 
opportunity of the individual and varies also (as pointed out 
below) with the several degrees. 


THE STATE DOCTORATES 


The term Docteur has in France a different meaning ac- 
cording to the Faculty in which it is granted. There are four 
kinds of Docteurs d’Etat: Docteur en Médecine (holders of this 
degree are the only ones who are ordinarily called by the title 
of doctor), Docteur en Droit, Docteur és Sciences, and Docteur 
és Lettres. Each of these doctorats has a different objective. 
The doctorat in the Faculty of Medicine marks the com- 
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pletion of the studies required of practitioners of medicine. 
The differences in the other French doctorats relate not 
merely to the objective but to the difficulty of securing the 
several degrees and to the number of candidates who present 
themselves for each. 

Le Doctorat en Droit, of either variety, Sctences juridiques, 
or Sciences politiques et économiques, is the least difficult to 
secure. Normally it is granted by the Faculty of Law to 
holders of the licence who have registered for four terms, 
have passed two semester examinations and have presented 
the customary thesis. Generally the thesis is a work of 
modest dimensions which does not demand prolonged labor 
for its preparation nor involve very considerable expense 
for publication. The Doctorat en Droit is sought by: 

1. Students who expect to become professors of law. 

2. Students who expect to perform certain state functions 
for which the degree of doctor of law is required in France. 

3. Students who simply wish to pursue more advanced 
studies than those required for the licence. 

These three categories do not represent all of the Licenciés 
en Droit but (except under the terms of the new decree cited 
below) the Licenciés en Droit are the only ones going forward 
to the doctorat. 

Le Doctorat és Sciences——The only fixed requirement for 
candidacy for this degree is the possession of the licence és 
sciences. Otherwise the degree does not depend upon 
formal registration or upon any particular scholastic status 
on the part of the student. Since this degree is granted in 
recognition of a scientific discovery or an original study of 
certain laws (as, for example, in mathematics), it is sometimes 
obtained by young students as a by-product of their labora- 
tory studies. The thesis submitted for this degree may be 
brief. The Doctorat és Sciences is sought by: 

1. Students who wish to become professors. 

2. Holders of the licence who, having made a scientific 
discovery, seek formal recognition of this by the preparation 
of a thesis and the securing of the doctor’s title. The 
Doctorat és Sciences is not a degree for which there is 
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a normal] and regular course of preparation as in the case of 
the Doctorat en Droit. It depends altogether on the 
progress of the scientific investigations of the candidates. 

Le Doctorat és Lettres—This degree differs from all 
others. The candidates for it are ordinarily not young 
people who are pursuing a regular course of study, but 
mature men who, for the most part, have obtained all 
other university certificates and who are attached to the 
teaching staffs of universities or, more rarely, to the staffs 
of secondary institutions. While the candidates who 
present themselves for the Doctorat en Droit are usually 
from twenty-three to twenty-six years of age and the candi- 
dates for the Doctorat és Sciences may obtain it in excep- 
tional cases at an earlier age, the average age of candidates 
for the Doctorat és Lettres ranges from thirty to forty 
vears, and often more. Those who seek the Doctorat és 
Letires are almost exclusively men who desire to become 
titular university professors. Scholars who do not have 
this career in view generally hesitate to embark upon an 
enterprise which will absorb, according to their occupations, 
from three to ten or fifteen years of their lives and which 
will entail the heavy expense of publishing two theses, one 
of them necessarily a substantial book of from 350 to 700 
pages or more. If this work is not judged good, moreover, 
it will ruin the candidate’s literary reputation for a long 
period. Unlike all other doctorats, the Doctorat és Lettres is 
a rare phenomenon. In the seventeen French universities 
the average number awarded every year ranges from thirty 
to forty. 

THE UNIVERSITY DOCTORATE 


Quite distinct from the various state doctorates described 
above is the degree of Docteur d’Umiversité. This is 
offered in medicine, law, science, letters and pharmacy and 
resembles the degree of doctor of philosophy granted by 
universities of other countries. Any candidate, native or 
foreign, may present himself for this degree, the primary 
requirement of which is that he should work for a certain 
definite time at a university. The degree does not confer 
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the right of inclusion in the teaching body of the Republic, 
but the title attached to it is of genuine scientific value. 
In letters the degree has certain advantages for the foreigner. 
The state doctorate in letters is actually so difficult to secure 
that a very small number of Frenchmen obtain it. It is 
even more difficult for foreigners. On the other hand, the 
university doctorate, not being guarded by such complicated 
regulations as the state doctorate, is easily accessible to 
any foreign scholar who is willing to undertake a prolonged 
scientific study. 

American university officers and students should especially 
note one fact. The requirements for and the conditions 
affecting the preparation for any French degree are always 
the same. There is no difference as among universities 
in this regard. To use the phrase common in America, 
French education is completely standardized. The standards 
are determined by the educational authorities of the 
Government. 

AMERICAN DEGREES 


In striking contrast to the French system, American 
higher institutions are only partially standardized. Such 
standardization as has been effected has come through the 
voluntary efforts of groups of institutions having similar 
ideals and purposes. There is no control by the Federal 
Government, little control by the political authorities of 
any state. Higher education in the United States is largely 
autonomous in the individual universities. These facts 
should be especially noted by French educational authorities. 
They account for the form of several of the recommendations 
offered below. 

The American institutions whose credentials will be con- 
sidered by French educational authorities are the college 
and the university. The curriculum of the American 
college covers four years of study. The college receives 
graduates of American secondary schools usually at the age 
of eighteen. A considerable portion of the work offered by 
the college properly belongs, however, to secondary educa- 
tion in the continental sense of that term. The régime of 
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the college is much less strict than that of the French lycée. 
A larger amount of the time of the student is devoted, with 
the consent of the authorities, to social and athletic pursuits. 
Nevertheless, the methods of instruction and the require- 
ments in the matter of attendance more nearly correspond 
to the methods and requirements of French secondary schools 
than to those of French universities. All American institu- 
tions, however, both secondary and higher, place greater 
insistence than do the French on the length of time that 
students are under instruction. The unique feature of the 
American system is the earning of the degree by gradual 
accumulation of a specified number of so-called ‘‘credits”’ 
(that is, certificates of certain definite periods of time spent 
successfully under instruction). These largely replace in 
the American system the French examinations testing the 
student’s capacity at various intervals. 

The American college awards the degree of A.B. (or 
B.S.) to those who complete the four-year course. The 
A.B. does not correspond to the French A.B. It represents 
a longer period of study in liberal arts. Much of this 
study has been done under conditions of less intensive 
intellectual effort. There is less regularity in the content 
of the curricula. Holders of the French A. B. are often well 
informed on subjects which the American bachelor knows 
very superficially, if at all. On the other hand, the holder 
of the American A.B. has usually made some study in 
certain fields reserved in France to the university. The 
American bachelor who goes forward to university study 
has usually also specialized to some extent in his chosen 
subjects. The American bachelor is usually twenty-two 
or twenty-three years of age. 

The American university cannot be precisely defined. 
Its present development can only be understood when 
considered historically. The university has evolved from 
the college. The name “university” was used to designate 
certain colleges in the United States before there were any 
universities in the French sense of the term. The true 
university is the growth of the last half century. At present 
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what might be called the typical American university con- 
sists of a college of liberal arts which grants the bachelor’s 
degree, a graduate school accessible to holders of the bache- 
lor’s degree and similar in organization and purposes to the 
Faculties of Science and of Letters in the French university, 
and a group of professional schools such as law, medicine, 
engineering, agriculture, etc. The requirements for admis- 
sion to the different schools or divisions of the universities 
are not uniform. For example, the college of liberal arts, 
the school of engineering, the college of agriculture, ordinarily 
accept graduates from secondary schools without further 
preparation. The school of law may require one or more 
years of study in the college of liberal arts for admission. 
The school of medicine requires two years of study in the 
college of liberal arts. Only the graduate school demands 
that candidates for admission shall hold the bachelor’s 
degree! Thus the American university conducts higher 
education on several levels. It also (in the college of liberal 
arts) conducts a certain amount of secondary education. 
The degrees referred to in the recommendations below are, 
however, granted by the graduate school, which is unques- 
tionably on at least as high a level as the French universities, 
with respect to the requirements for admission. 

Effective standardization of American higher institutions 
has mostly been done, as is noted above, by voluntary asso- 
ciations of different types of institutions. Thus, for example, 
the better developed colleges of each region have combined 
to establish standards of an acceptable college and have 
drawn up lists of accredited institutions. Certain of these 
lists of regional associations have been amalgamated and 
issued by the American Council on Education. Medical 
schools have been standardized by the American Medical 
Association, and institutions not equipped to offer acceptable 
medical education have been forced by the pressure of public 
opinion to close their doors. In the same way the foremost 

1 These statements cover the general practice of American universi- 
ties. There are one or two exceptions, as for example, the Harvard 


Law School and the Johns Hopkins Medical Schools which admit only 
holders of the bachelor’s degree. 
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universities of the country have formed an association 
called the Association of American Universities to which 
only those institutions are admitted whose graduate schools 
offer the most advanced kind of instruction in letters and 
sciences. In dealing with American higher degrees, foreign 
university officials may confidently accept the degrees from 
institutions which are members of that Association. 

The two so-called graduate degrees which are involved 
in the recommendations offered below are the M.A. (or 
M.S.) and the Ph.D. The scholarly attainments rewarded 
by the M.A. (or M.S.) degree are still somewhat variable. 
The degree is sought by two classes of students: 

1. Those who desire to pursue general studies for at least 
a year beyond the completion of the baccalaureate course. 

2. By prospective specialists who take the degree as the 
first stage on the road to the doctorate. The requirements 
for the M. A. degree at the best American universities permit 
the coexistence of these two classes of students. The 
second class is fairly comparable with the candidates for 
the licence at French universities. 

Much greater regularity characterizes the conditions for 
the award of the Ph.D. by American universities of good 
standing. The actual requirements are ordinarily three 
years of resident study beyond the baccalaureate, the pres- 
entation of a thesis embodying the results of original research 
and the passing of a comprehensive examination testing 
the candidate’s knowledge of his chosen field of learning. 


Tue DECREE OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY RELATING TO THE 
CANDIDACY FOR THE STATE DOCTORATES 

The decree issued by the French Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, February 15, 1921, throws open to foreigners the state 
doctorates described in the preceding paragraphs. Previ- 
ously these degrees could only be obtained by such French 
or foreign students as were in possession of the corresponding 
licences. 

The decree sets forth that foreigners may now be admitted 
to these degrees. Equivalences of the several licences 
may be established: 

(a) For individual foreigners. 
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(b) For groups of foreigners in accordance with a principle 
to be determined by the Conseil Supérieur de l’Instruction 
publique. 

The decree states, however, that doctor’s titles secured by 
foreigners on the basis of these accepted equivalences shall 
only admit the holders to employment in public instruction 
in France in cases where exception has been made by special 
regulation or on the recommendation of the Conseil Supérieur 
de I’ Instruction publique. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The American Council on Education respectfully offers to 
the Conseil Supérieur de l’Instruction publique the following 
recommendations relating to the acceptance of American 
candidates for these degrees. 

1. French universities would do well to consider the cases 
of individual American students whose credentials do not 
fall into one of the following general categories, only upon 
information from the undersigned committee of the American 
Council on Education, 818 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., as to the educational significance of the credentials. 

2. The holder of an M.A. or M.S. degree from an institu- 
tion belonging to the Association of American Universities 
should be admitted to candidacy for the state doctorate, 
provided: 

(a) That he has specialized during his preparation for 
the master’s degree in the branch in which he intends to 
pursue work for the doctorate and 

(b) That he is recommended as having demonstrated 
capacity for research both by the head of his special depart- 
ment and by the dean of the graduate school of his university. 

3. A candidate for the Ph.D. degree in one of the institu- 
tions belonging to the Association of American Universities 
who does not hold the master’s degree but who has completed 
two or more years of study for the Ph.D. degree, and who has 
demonstrated special ability in research, as certified by the 
head of his department and by the dean of the graduate 
school, should be admitted to candidacy for the French 
doctorat. (French authorities should note that many 
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American graduate students who expect to take the Ph.D. 
degree do not first become candidates for the master’s degree. 
This recommendation is designed to cover the cases of such 
students.) 

4. The holder of a Ph.D. degree from an institution belong- 
ing to the Association of American Universities should be 
admitted to candidacy for the state doctorate. This does 
not mean that the Ph.D. degree granted by American 
universities is only equivalent to the French licence, 
but possession of the Ph.D. would insure on the part of 
the student competence to undertake work of the unusual 
nature demanded for the French Doctorat d’Etat, especially 
the Doctorat és Lettres. 

5. For further information or interpretation of these 
recommendations, French educational authorities and Ameri- 
can students may address the Secretary of the Committee, 
818 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Herman V. Ames, Dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Chairman. 

STEPHEN P. Duccan, Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

Joun H. Finiey, Former Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York—Educational Editor of the 
New York Times. 

PauLt Monroe, Director of Teachers College, Columbia 
University and editor of the ‘Encyclopedia of 
Education.” 

Cuas. H. Reser, Professor inthe University of California. 

Lro S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan-American 
Union. 

Anson Puetps Strokes, Secretary of Yale University 
and former Chairman of the Trustees of the American 
University Union in Europe. 

SAMUEL P. Capen, Director of the American Council on 
Education, Secretary. 

Members of Committee on International Educational 
Relations of the American Council on Education. 
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Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Princeton University, and former President of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 

Henry Baroy, Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, Hunter College, New York City. 

JutieN J. CuHampenois, Representative of the Office 
National des Universités et Ecoles Frangaises. 

GILBERT CHINARD, Professor of French, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

J. W. Cunutrre, Secretary of the American University 
Union in Europe. 

Joun Erskine, Former Chairman of the Overseas Educa- 
tional Commission and Educational Director of the 
University of Beaune. 

Henri Guy, University of Toulouse—Exchange Professor 
Harvard University. 

ApaM Leroy. Jones, Director of Admissions, Columbia 
University, and Chairman of the Commission on 
Higher Institutions of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

I. L. KANDEL, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and Secretary of the American Field 
Service Fellowships for French Universities. 

Rosert L. Ketty, Executive Secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges. 

Jutes LeGras, Professor of French Literature, Columbia 
University. 

ANDRE Morize, Assistant Professor of French Literature, 
Harvard University. 

RayMOND WEEKS, Professor of Romance Philology, 
Columbia University. 

F. J. E. Woopsrince, Dean of the Faculties of Political 


Science, Philosophy, and Pure Science, Columbia 
University. 
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University Center for Research 
in Washington 


Articles of Organization 


HE undersigned hereby associate themselves for the 

establishment and conduct of an organization to be 

known as the University Center for Research in Wash- 
ington. 

The purpose of the University Center for Research in 
Washington shall be to promote and facilitate research in 
archives, libraries and other collections located in the 
District of Columbia, on the part of students in the graduate 
departments of American and foreign universities and of 
others. 

The control of the University Center shall be in the Board 
of Research Advisers. 

The Board of Research Advisers shall in the first instance 
consist of the signatories of this association. It shall here- 
after consist of at least fifteen residents of the District of 
Columbia, and shall have power to add to its numbers, to 
fill vacancies in its membership, and to name Associate 
Research Advisers to assist in the performance of its functions. 

The Board of Research Advisers shall meet at least once 
a year in the District of Columbia. It shall choose annually 
a presiding officer who shall be known as President. 

The Board of Research Advisers shall be organized in a 
Committee of Management, and Technical Divisions, of 
which the following are now established: 

Division of History. 

Division of Political Science. 

Division of International Law and Diplomacy. 
Division of Economics. 

Division of Statistics. 

The Committee of Management shall include represen- 
tatives of the National Research Council and of the American 
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Council of Learned Societies and at least three members 
appointed by the American Council on Education and 
shall constitute a committee of the latter body. It shall 
choose its own chairman. 

Each technical division shall be presided over by a chair- 
man who shall be chosen annually by the members of the 
Division. 

The functions of the Committee of Management shall be 
to correspond with university authorities respecting students 
who come to Washington to work under the auspices of the 
University Center, to formulate the regulations under 
which students may be admitted to work under such aus- 
pices, to register such students, to assign them to the appro- 
priate technical divisions, and to furnish to the university 
authorities such reports on their work as may be required. 

The functions of the technical divisions shall be to advise 
such students as may be assigned to them, to facilitate their 
access to the material which the nature of their work may 
require, and to furnish reports on their work to the Com- 
mittee of Management. The technical divisions shall also 
facilitate the researches of other investigators. 

The Board shall prepare an annual report which shall 
be presented to the American Council on Education, the 
National Research Council, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and to such organizations and institutions as 
may be determined. 

The foregoing articles may be amended from time to 
time by a majority vote of the full Board. 

(SicnNep) L. S. Rowe, James Brown Scort, 
FrRaNcIS WALKER, JULIUS Kern, Win- 
THROP M. Dantes, HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Josepu A. Hitt, H. Barrett LEARNED, 
Paut S. Rernscu, Battuasar H. 
Meyer, GAILLARD Hunt, Caas. 
CHENEY Hype, WaALpo G. LELAND, S. P. 
Capen, W. F. WILLovGuBy, CHARLES 
Moore, Ricuarp A. Rice, J. F. 
Jameson, Gzorce F. Zook. 
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Board of Research Advisers 


President, Leo S. Rowe, Ph.D., LL.D., Director General 
of the Pan American Union. 

Secretary, Samuel P. Capen, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
Director of the American Council on Education. 

Edward Breck, Ph.D., Lieutenant Commander, U. S. 
N. R. F., Executive of Historical Section, Navy Department. 

Winthrop M. Daniels, A.M., Member of Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

E. Dana Durand, Ph.D., Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

David Jayne Hill, A.M., LL.D., D. és L., Former Am- 
bassador to Germany. 

Joseph A. Hill, Ph.D., Chief Statistician, Bureau of the 
Census. 

Gaillard Hunt, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor and Chief of Division 
of Publications, State Department. 

Charles Cheney Hyde, A.M., former Professor of Law, 
Northwestern University. 

J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Director, 
Department of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington 

Vernon L. Kellogg, M.S., LL.D., Executive Secretary, 
National Research Council. 

Julius Klein, Ph.D., Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Baron Serge Korff, D.C.L., Professor of Diplomatic and 
Political History of Modern Europe, Georgetown University. 

H. Barrett Learned, Ph.D., Professor of History, Stanford 
University. 

Waldo G. Leland, A.M., Department of Historical Re- 
search, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

M. O. Lorenz, Ph.D., Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Lewis Meriam, A.M., LL.B., Staff Member, Institute of 
Government Research. 

Balthasar H. Meyer, Ph.D., Member of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Adolph C. Miller, A.M., Member of Federal Reserve Board. 
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Charles Moore, Ph.D., Acting Chief, Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress. 

Thomas W. Page, Ph.D., Chairman, U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Herbert Putnam, Litt.D., LL.D., Librarian of Congress. 

Paul S. Reinsch, Ph.D., LL.D., Counselor to Chinese 
Government. 

Richard A. Rice, A.M., Acting Chief, Division of Prints, 
Library of Congress. 

John Jacob Rogers, A.M., Member of Congress from 
Massachusetts. 

James Brown Scott, A.M., J.U.D., Secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr., LL.D., Colonel, U. S. A., Chief 
of Historical Section, Army War College. 

Ethelbert Stewart, Chief Statistician of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

George Sutherland, LL.D., former U. S. Senator from 
Utah. 

Henry C. Taylor, Ph.D., Chief of the Office of Farm 
Management, Department of Agriculture. 

Eliot Wadsworth, A.B., Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Francis Walker, Ph.D., Chief Economist, Federal Trade 
Commission. 

William F. Willoughby, A.B., Director, Institute of 
Government Research. 

George F. Zook, Ph.D., Specialist in Higher Education, 
U.S. Bureau of Education. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT 
Messrs. Rowe, Capen, Jameson, Kellogg and Willoughby. 


DivIsIon OF HIsToRY 
Messrs. Jameson, Breck, Hunt, Klein, Learned, Leland, 
Moore, Rice, Spaulding and Zook. 
DIVISION OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Messrs. Rowe and Willoughby. 
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DivIsiON OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY 


Messrs. Scott, Hunt, D. J. Hill, Hyde, Korff, Reinsch, 
Rogers, Rowe and Sutherland. 


DIvIsION OF ECONOMICS 


Messrs. Walker, Daniels, Durand, Meyer, Miller, Page, 
Stewart, Taylor and Wadsworth. 


DIvISION OF STATISTICS 
Messrs. J. A. Hill, Klein, Lorenz and Meriam. 


Announcement 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


The organization of the University Center for Research 
in Washington is the outcome of a movement originated in 
May, 1916, when representatives of the departments of 
history and political science in several of the larger uni- 
versities met in conference at Columbia University and 
appointed a committee to formulate a plan for the estabilsh- 
ment in Washington, through the cooperation of American 
universities, of a residential center for graduate students 
who should desire to conduct researches in the archives, 
libraries, and other collections of the National Government. 
Such a plan was drawn up and was approved by a second 
conference of university representatives held in Cincinnati 
in December of the same year. The entrance of the United 
States into the war a few months later, however, made it 
necessary to postpone indefinitely the execution of the 
project. 

In December, 1920, the American Historical Association 
and the American Political Science Association appointed a 
joint committee for the purpose of reviving the plan and 
of carrying it out with such modifications as might have 
become desirable because of changed conditions. As a 
result of the activities of this committee two conferences 
of scholars resident in Washington were held in the fall of 
1921, at which the Articles of Organization printed on 
another page were adopted. 
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SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


The University Center for Research in Washington is 
maintained by a voluntary association of scholars, organized 
in a self-governing body styled the Board of Research 
Advisers. Through its Committee of Management this 
Board is in contact with the interests most concerned in the 
objects of the University Center; the membership of the 
Committee includes representatives of the American Council 
on Education, which is the organ of the various associations 
of American universities and colleges; of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, which represents organized 
scholarship in the humanistic fields of study; and of the 
National Research Council which, while chiefly representa- 
tive of the physical and biological sciences, is also concerned 
with the organization of research in general. 

The purpose of the University Center is the promotion of 
research by rendering aid, information, and advice to gradu- 
ate students and other investigators who desire to make 
use of the archives, libraries, and other collections in Wash- 
ington. It is the hope of the Board of Research Advisers 
that they may thus make more effective to scholarship the 
provisions of the Act of Congress of March 3, 1901, namely: 

That facilities for study and research in the Government depart- 
ments, the Library of Congress, the National Museum, the Zoological 
Park, the Bureau of Ethnology, the Fish Commission, the Botanic 
Gardens, and similar institutions hereafter established shall be afforded 
to scientific investigators and to duly qualified individuals, students, 
and graduates of institutions of learning in the several States and 
Territories, as well as in the District of Columbia, under such rules 
and restrictions as the heads of the departments and bureaus men- 
tioned may prescribe. 

The'activities of the University Center are for the present 
limited to the fields of history, political science, economics 
and’ statistics, and international law and diplomacy. Even- 
tually it may develop into a residential center for inves- 
tigators in all fields of learning. 

In its present form the University Center represents the 
organization of a service rather than of an institution. For 
the rendering of this service the Board of Research Advisers 
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is organized in divisions each of which is composed of scholars 
who are qualified, by reason of their own researches, their 
familiarity with certain classes or groups of material, or 
their official positions, to render effective aid to investigators 
in certain fields of study. This aid takes the form of informa- 
tion respecting the location of desired material, assistance in 
securing access to it, and, in the case of graduate students, 
of advice respecting its utilization. It does not, however, 
include the giving of instruction, nor training in methods of 
investigation, nor supplying purely bibliographical informa- 
tion which should be available in any large library. It is 
assumed that graduate students who desire to work under 
the auspices of the University Center will already have 
received the instruction and training necessary to qualify 
them for work of research, and that they shall have reached 
a stage in their work where recourse to the collections in 
Washington has become essential to its further prosecution. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR RESEARCH IN WASHINGTON 


It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the opportunity 
for research in Washington. In those fields of study to 
which the service of the University Center is for the present 
limited this opportunity is unequalled, as indeed it is also 
in many other fields. The administrative and technical 
archives of the various services of the Federal Government 
are indispensable to the student of American history and 
politics. The collections of the Library of Congress, es- 
pecially in its Divisions of Manuscripts and of Public Docu- 
ments, cannot be duplicated, and there are numerous smaller 
libraries, such as those of the Department of State, of the 
Department of Commerce, and of the Department of 
Labor, to mention only a few, which contain material 
specially collected and not readily available elsewhere. The 
location in Washington of such institutions or organizations 
as the Institute for Government Research, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the American Society 
of International Law, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Bureau of Railway Economics, the Carnegie 
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Institution with its Department of Historical Research, 
and the American Historical Association, as well as the 
remarkable extension during the last two decades of economic 
and statistical research within the government services have 
made the capital one of the most important centers in the 
United States for work in the social studies. 


REGULATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY CENTER 


The University Center is now ready to offer to investi- 
gators the services described above. It should be under- 
stood that access to governmental collections, especially 
to administrative archives, is subject to official regulation 
or discretion and cannot be assumed. For this reason 
advance correspondence with respect to proposed inves- 
tigations is desirable. The services of the University Center 
are rendered without charge or fee, subject to the following 
conditions : 

I. Studenis in graduate depariments of American unti- 
versities—Each student desiring to work in Washington 
under the auspices of the University Center, must make 
direct application by letter to the Secretary, stating briefly 
the subject of his investigation, the stage reached in it at 
the time of making application, and as definitely as possible 
the nature of the work which he proposes to do in Washing- 
ton. This application must be accompanied by a statement 
from the dean of the school in which the student is enrolled 
to the effect that the proposed work in Washington is under- 
taken with the approval of the competent university authori- 
ties. It should also, if possible, be accompanied by a letter 
from the officer of instruction under whose direction the 
student is conducting his investigation, containing such 
information about the work as may be useful to the technical 
division of the Board of Research Advisers to which the 
student may be assigned. Upon arrival in Washington 
the student must register at the office of the Secretary, and 
must then call upon the member of the Board of Advisers 
to whom he shall have been referred. Advisers will keep a 
record of the work of students assigned to them and will 
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make a report thereon to the Secretary. A copy of the 
report on the work of each student will be sent to the Dean 
of the school from which he comes. 

II. Students in foreign universities and other investigators.— 
Students in foreign universities and other investigators who 
desire to avail themselves of the services of the University 
Center should make application by letter to the Secretary, 
stating the nature of the work which they propose to do 
in Washington. Upon arrival they should register at the 
office of the Secretary and will be referred to the appropriate 
member of the Board of Research Advisers. No record will 
be kept of their work nor will any report be made on it. 











The Educational Finance Inquiry 


R SEVERAL years legislators, philanthropists and 
Piss general public have been aware of the increasing 
difficulty of supporting public schools and universities. 
Educational officers have come to regard the problem of 
financing education as the outstanding problem now before 
them. The paramount importance of the matter has been 
emphasized at almost every educational conference since 
1918. Resolutions urging a thorough investigation of the 
cost of education and of public resources available to support 
it were passed at the Citizens’ Conference on Education, 
called by the U. S. Commissioner of Education in 1920. 
A group of the leaders of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, meeting in Atlantic 
City, February, 1921, likewise designated this problem as 
the most vital one now confronting school administrators 
and appointed a committee to assist in launching an inves- 
tigation if means might be found to carry it on. 

Since the publication of the last issue of the EpucATIONAL 
Recorp, the American Council on Education has obtained 
contributions for this purpose. It is now assured of funds 
sufficient to undertake an investigation of educational finance 
on a scale never before attempted. A total of $170,000 has 
been appropriated for this study by the Commonwealth 
Fund, the Carnegie Corporation, the General Education 
Board, and the Milbank Memorial Fund. The Council has 
appointed a commission composed of specialists in education, 
taxation and business to conduct the inquiry. The com- 
mission consists of the following persons: 

Ellwood P. Cubberley, Dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University. 

Edward C. Elliott, Chancellor of the University of 
Montana. 
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Thomas E, Finnegan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania. 

Robert M. Haig, Associate Professor of Business Organ- 
izations in Columbia University. 

Victor Morawetz, Attorney-at-Law, New York City. 

Henry C. Morrison, formerly State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of New Hampspire; Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

George D. Strayer, Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion and Director of the Division of Field Studies, Institute 
of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of City Schools, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Samuel P. Capen, Director of the American Council on 
Education, ex officio. 


Dr. Strayer has been selected as chairman of the commis- 
sion and director of the work of the inquiry. 

The primary aims of the Educational Finance Inquiry 
will be to study in typical states and communities the existing 
program of public education, the extent to which this pro- 
gram is carried out, and the present and prospective costs 
involved. It is proposed to investigate the relation of 
educational expenditures to other necessary governmental 
expenditures, the methods of raising revenue for the support 
of education, and the possibility of effecting economies. 
The study has now been under way for approximately three 
months. 





Preliminary Recommodations to National, 
Regional and State Agencies Engaged 
in Defining and Accrediting Colleges 


CONFERENCE on Methods of Standardizing and 
A Accrediting Colleges was held in Washington, May 

6 and 7, 1921, under the joint auspices of the American 
Council on Education and the National Conference Com- 
mittee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The conference received and adopted the report of a special 
committee on policy as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POLICY 


1. The committee recommends that this conference approve the 
formulation of common statements of standards of higher educational 
institutions of the whole country—colleges, technological institutions, 
junior colleges, and institutions primarily for the training of teachers, 
for the following reasons: 

(a) To remedy the existing diversity of standards and statements 
among standardizing agencies, and the confusion arising therefrom. 

(b) To supply the lack of such statements in certain sections of the 
country. 

(c) To aid associations and institutions now compelled to deal with 
students from all parts of the United States and also State Departments 
of Education dealing with certification of teachers. 

2. It recommends that the Council request the United States Bureau 
of Education to publish at once a full statement of the present standards 
of the chief accrediting agencies now active, and a tabulation of the 
institutions accredited by these agencies. 

3. It recommends that the Council transmit from this conference 
to these agencies suggested unified statements of standards for various 
types of institutions, for discussion and report as to the possibility of 
the adoption of such statements by these agencies within the next two 
years, such unified statements to be drafted by a committee to be 
appointed by the Council, from the chief accrediting agencies. 

4. It recommends that the Conference approve the unification of 
the present lists by the same committee as soon as these various agencies 
can be brought into accord in the matter of common statements of 
minimum standards. 
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5. It recommends that the Council serve as the coordinating agency 
for further conference, for formulation and for dissemination of definite 
common standards, and for promoting the unification here approved. 


Pursuant to the recommendations contained in the report 
of the Special Committee on Policy, the American Council 
on Education appointed a committee to prepare unified 
statements of standards for various types of institutions 
and in its behalf to transmit these statements to the principal 
accrediting agencies. The committee submits herewith its 
first report under the title: 


PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING COLLEGES 


The term ‘college’ as used below is understood to designate all 
institutions of higher education which grant non-professional bachelor’s 
degrees. The committee recommends to the various regional and 
national standardizing agencies as constituting minimum requirements 
the following principles and standards which should be observed in 
accrediting colleges: 

1. A college should demand for admission the satisfactory completion 
of a four-year course in a secondary school approved by a recognized 
accrediting agency or the equivalent of such a course. The major 
portion of the secondary school course accepted for admission should 
be definitely correlated with the curriculum to which the student is 
admitted. 

2. A college should require for graduation the completion of a mini- 
mum quantitative requirement of 120 semester hours of credit (or 
the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, majors, or courses), 
with further scholastic qualitative requirements adapted by each 
institution to its conditions. 

3. The size of the faculty should bear a definite relation to the type 
of institution, the number of students and the number of courses offered. 
For a college of approximately 100 students in a single curriculum the 
faculty should consist of at least eight heads of departments devoting 
full time to college work. With the growth of the student body the 
number of full-time teachers should be correspondingly increased. 
The development of varied curricula should involve the addition of 
further heads of departments. 

The training of the members of the faculty of professorial rank should 
include at least two years of study in their respective fields of teaching 
in a recognized graduate school. It is desirable that the training of 
the head of a department should be equivalent to that required for the 
doctor’s degree, or should represent a corresponding professional or 
technical training. A college should be judged in large part by the 
ratio which the number of persons of professorial rank with sound 
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training, scholarly achievement and successful experience as teachers 
bears to the total number of the teaching staff. 

Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per instructor or 
classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than thirty students should be 
interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 

4. The minimum annual operating income for an accredited college, 
exclusive of payment of interest, annuities, etc., should be $50,000, of 
which not less than $25,000 should be derived from stable sources, 
other than students, preferably from permanent endowments. Increase 
in faculty, student body and scope of instruction should be accompanied 
by increase in income from endowment. The financial status of each 
college should be judged in relation to its educational program. 

5. The material equipment and upkeep of a college, including its 
buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, and libraries, and their efficient 
operation in relation to its educational progress, should also be con- 
sidered when judging an institution. 

A college should have a live, well-distributed, professionally admin- 
istered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents, 
bearing specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite annual 
appropriation for the purchase of new books. 

6. A college should not maintain a preparatory school as part of its 
college organization. If such a school is maintained under the college 
charter it should be kept rigidly distinct and separate from the college 
in students, faculty, buildings and discipline. 

7. In determining the standing of a college emphasis should be placed 
upon the character of the curriculum, the efficiency of instruction, the 
standard for regular degrees, the conservatism in granting honorary 
degrees, the tone of the institution and its success in stimulating and 
preparing students to do satisfactory work in recognized graduate, 
professional, or research institutions. 

8. No college should be accredited until it has been inspected and 
reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by the accredit- 
ing organization. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JaMEs H. KirKLanp, Chairman, 
F. W. NICOLson, 
ApAM LEROY JONES, 
K. C. Bascock, 

F. E. BoLton, 

Joun L. SEATON, 

Rev. A. C. Fox, S.J., 
Oscar H, WILLIAMS, 
GEORGE F. Zook, 

F. L. BrsHop, 

S. P. Capen, Secretary. 
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The American University Union 
in Europe 


r & TRUSTEES of the American University Union 
in Europe, at their annual meeting held October 24, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, President H. P. Judson (Chicago) ; vice-chairman, 

President J. G. Hibben (Princeton); secretary, Prof. J. W. 

Cunliffe (Columbia); treasurer, Mr. Henry B. Thompson 

(Princeton). The above, with President A. L. Lowell 

(Harvard), President W. A. Shanklin (Wesleyan), and Dr. 

A. P. Stokes (Yale), constitute the Administrative Board. 

The following gentlemen have accepted the invitation of 
the Board of Trustees to become patrons of the union: 


W. G. Harding, President of the United States. 

Alexandre Millerand, President of the French Republic. 
Brand Whitlock, U. S. Ambassador to Belgium. 

Col. George Harvey, U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Richard Washburn Child, U. S. Ambassador to Italy. 
Robert U. Johnson, former U. S. Ambassador to Italy. 
Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian Ambassador, Washington. 
Monsieur J. J. Jusserand, French Ambassador, Washington. 
Senator Rolando Ricci, Italian Ambassador, Washington. 
Monsieur J. Destree, Minister of Education, Brussels. 

H. A. L. Fisher, President Board of Education, London. 
Viscount J. Bryce. 


The annual report of the director of the London office 
showed an increase in registration from 638 in 1920 to 1,153 
in 1920-21. The number of applications from teachers and 
students for posts or exchanges was 228 (132 men, 96 women) 
as against 129 for the previous year. The registration in 
the Paris office for the year 1920-21 has been almost double 
that of the preceding year, having reached a total well over 
five hundred in French universities, coming from 103 Ameri- 
can institutions of learning; this is in addition to a large 
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number studying in the Beaux Arts and other institutions 
not directly connected with the French universities. 

With a view to the closer coordination of American 
activities in international education, it was agreed that the 
office of the Institute of International Education in New 
York shall be accepted as the center and clearing house for 
dealing with general questions of international education. 
The union offices in London and Paris shall be respectively 
the British and French centers and clearing houses for ques- 
tions of international education in which American interests 
are involved, arising in those countries. The directors of 
these offices shall be appointed by the union after consulta- 
tion with the Director of the Institute. A committee is to 
be formed to be known as the American Committee on Inter- 
national Education, consisting of the Director of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Director of the Institute of 
International Education, the Secretary of the American 
University Union, and the American representative of the 
International Federation of University Women. It is 
hoped that this plan will lead to more efficient conduct of 
the business of the interchange of teachers and students and 


other arrangements in connection with international educa- 
tional movements. 








Agencies Other Than Academic Appoint- 
ment Bureaus Concerned with the 
Vocational Guidance and Placement 

of Professional Women 


A REPORT MADE FOR THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEE OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDU- 
CATION ON TRAINING OF WOMEN FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL SERVICE. 


T A MEETING of the Committee on Training of 
A Women for Professional Service, held in New York 
on March 26, 1921, it was voted to undertake a 
preliminary study of existing agencies, other than college 
and professional school appointment bureaus, engaged in 
studying occupations for educated women and methods of 
placement. Dr. Elizabeth Kemper Adams, a member of 
the committee, was requested to make such a study, the 
results of which are herewith presented. The committee 
held that the third year after the war was a fitting time for 
this inquiry, since the disorganizations caused by the sudden 
termination of projects for training and recruiting educated 
women for war services had been to some extent readjusted, 
and sufficient perspective had been gained to estimate with 
some fairness actual changes in the professional status of 
women and prospects for the immediate future. It realized 
that extravagant claims as to the occupational gains of 
women during the war were not likely to be borne out by 
the facts, but also that revulsion from war-time idealism 
and the severe business depression were delaying the applica- 
tion of new ideas among professional men as well as among 
professional women, and that the problems of the two groups 
could no longer be considered in isolation. 
In viewing the situation, the committee decided that a 
practical first step toward its object of suggesting improve- 
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ments in the training of women for professional service lay 
in a study of existing non-academic agencies engaged in 
placing educated women and investigating their status in 
professional and professionalized occupations. A second 
step will lie in a study of what educational institutions 
themselves are doing in these respects, their proper functions 
and relations to independent agencies and to professional 
associations. 

In preparing this report, Dr. Adams spent two weeks in 
April in Washington at the office of the American Councir 
on Education where she discussed various points with the 
Director of the Council, the Specialist in Higher Education 
of the United States Bureau of Education, the Director of 
the Division of Educational Relations of the National 
Research Council, the Chairman of the Advisory Board of 
the Training and Instruction Branch of the War Department, 
the woman member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, the Director of the Women’s Bureau, the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, the Director of the Bureau of 
Governmental Research, an expert for the Joint Congres- 
sional Commission on Reclassification of Salaries in the 
Washington Civil Service, the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, and others. She was privileged to 
attend the annual meeting of the Division of Educational 
Relations of the National Research Council, at which certain 
pertinent projects were discussed. 

On April 16 a set of questions was sent to twenty-one 
non-commercial bureaus, including fifteen Bureaus of Occu- 
pations for Trained Women in the membership of the 
National Committee of Bureaus of Occupations, and six 
other bureaus representing different professions and serving 
both men and women. 

The following organizations replied to the committee's 
questions: 


Boston Department of Vocational Advice and Appointment, 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street. Florence Jackson, Director (Place- 
ment). Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate 
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California: 
Los Angeles 


Pasadena 


Chicago 


Cleveland 


Denver 


Minneapolis 


Nashville 


® 


New York 





School of Education, Harvard University. 1 Law- 
rence Hall, Cambridge (No Placement). John 
M. Brewer, Director. 


Vocational Bureau, Women’s University Club (Place- 
ment). Sarah M. Johnson, Secretary. 

Vocation and Placement Bureau. Vocational Guid. 
ance and Placement Department, California Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
30 North Raymond Avenue (Placement). Winifred 
M. Hausam, Director. 

Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupations, 5 South 
Wabash Avenue (Placement). Helen M. Bennett, 
Manager. 

Professional and Business Women’s Section, State- 
City Employment Service, 108 City Hall (Place. 
ment). Elizabeth Arnold, Superintendent. 

Collegiate Bureau of Occupations, 317 Chamber of 
Commerce Building (Placement). Anne Byrd Ken. 
non, Manager. 

Women’s Occupational Bureau, 216 Meyers Arcade 
(Placement). Margaret A. Smith, Manager. 

Tennessee Bureau of Vocational Informaticn and 
Placement (Placement), Vanderbilt University. 
Kate S. Tillett, Manager. 

Bureau of Vocational Information, 2 West Forty- 
Third Street (No Placement). Emma P. Hirth, 
Director. 

Central Employment Bureau, Y. W. C. A. Professional 
Division, 610 Lexington Avenue. (This bureau 
is for the present the only general non-commercial 
placement bureau for professional women in New 
York.) Marjorie Jean Wilson, Placement Secretary. 

American Association of Social Workers, Placement 
Division (formerly National Social Workers’ 
Exchange). Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Zast 
Twenty-Second Street. Mrs. Edith Shatto King, 
Vocational Secretary. 

Bureau of Employment of the Chemists’ Club, 52 
East Forty-First Street (Placement). Antoinette 
Putnam-Cramer, Executive Secretary. 

Bureau of Personnel Administration, Placement divi- 
sion, 17 West Forty-Seventh Street. Henry C. 
Metcalf, Director. 

Art Alliance of America, Art Center, East Fifty-Sixth 
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Street. Anne L. Boax, in Charge of Placement 
Section. 

Philadelphia Bureau of Occupations for Trained Women (Place- 
ment), 302 South Thirteenth Street. Rachel W. 
Pflaum, Manager. 

Pittsburgh Women’s Employment Service, Central Y. W. C. A., 
Professional Division, 59 Chatham Street (Place- 
ment). Grace M. Wilson, Manager. 

Richmond Southern Woman's Educational Alliance (No Place- 
ment), (formerly Virginia Bureau of Vocations for 
Women), Richmond Hotel. Orie Latham Hatcher, 
President. 


THE PURPOSES, ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES OF THE EIGHTEEN 
BUREAUS REPLYING TO THE QUESTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Bureaus of Occupations are organized in various 
ways and have various relations with their local communities. 
Many of them originated through the efforts of alumnae 
associations, branches of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, college clubs, etc. All of them, except the Appoint- 
ment Bureau in Boston, which is a department of a larger 
organization and governed by its board, have boards of 
managers, and most, in addition, advisory committees, 
representing regional colleges, local college women, and 
other local interests. Several, in reestablishing themselves, 
after their period of operation under the United States 
Employment Service, have sought to strengthen and widen 
their community relations, thus expressing the spirit of the 
times by a more varied representation on their boards, 
including such organizations as chambers of commerce, 
employment managers’ associations, welfare federations, 
as well as different alumnae groups and other women’s 
organizations. The bureaus of Cleveland, Denver, and 
Minneapolis are illustrations. The Cleveland Bureau from 
the first received part of its support from the Girls’ Bureau, 
an organization correlating all work with girls, and has 
continued to receive support from the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation. The Minneapolis Bureau is a member of the 
Central Council of Social Agencies, receiving its quota of 
funds, and has intimate relations with social agencies and 
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with public and private groups concerned with vocational 
guidance and vocational education. The manager is presi- 
dent of the local Vocational Guidance Association. This 
bureau reports that it cooperates with the vocational guid- 
ance department of the Minneapolis public schools, the 
Associated Charities, the Civic and Commerce Association, 
the Catholic Central Bureau, the State Department of Labor, 
the Society for the Blind, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Girls’ Vocational High School, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the Woman’s Community 
Council, the League of Catholic Women, the Y. M. C. A. 
Commission Shop, free employment bureaus, and other 
organizations. In 1920 it referred 430 employers and 409 
applicants to other agencies, suggesting the value of 
such a bureau as a clearing-house of employment informa- 
tion. 

Two, at least, of the bureaus are incorporated, that in 
Chicago and the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
with headquarters in Richmond, Va. A recently established 
bureau, the Vocation and Placement Bureau for Business 
and Professional Women in Pasadena, Calif., was opened in 
November, 1919, under the auspices of the California Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, and 
serves as the Vocational and Placement Department of the 
federation, its director acting as chairman. The bureau 
operates as a clearing-house for information and placement 
for the federated clubs throughout the state, local clubs 
having vocational committees and securing local information 
under central direction. It is establishing placement 
bureaus also in San Francisco, Sacramento, and San Diego, 
and cooperates with the older Vocational Bureau of the 
Women’s University Club in Los Angeles. It is supported 
largely by civic and business organizations, which are 
represented on its board of management. 

A new Bureau of Occupations was opened in the fall of 
1921 in Nashville, Tenn., the first organization of its kind 
in the South. Its manager, a southern woman, has served 
as apprentice, and placement secretary in the Department 
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of Vocational Advice and Appointment of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union in Boston. 

No survey of the employment movement as it relates to 
professional women would be complete without reference to 
the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, which was organized in 1919 and has a 
membership of state federations in every state of the Union 
and an estimated individual membership of 25,000 women. 
It maintains national headquarters in New York at 276 
Fifth Avenue, under the direction of an executive secretary, 
Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, and issues a monthly publica- 
tion, The Independent Woman. It has held three largely 
attended conventions, in St. Louis in 1919, Minneapolis 
in 1920, and Cleveland in 1921. In its membership and its 
councils the business woman of the office type and the 
woman in business for herself have been more numerous 
and more prominent than the professional woman. But 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, and others are sharing in its 
activities. Its entrance into the field of employment and 
vocational guidance for women in California has been de- 
scribed in connection with the Pasadena Vocation and 
Placement Bureau. Elsewhere it has not established employ- 
ment bureaus, but it naturally takes an active interest in 
women’s occupations and in modes of securing employment. 
It has recently arranged with the Chautauqua Institution 
for a course of study for its members, based upon three 
books of which the Chautauqua Press has brought out 
special editions, one of them being ‘‘ Women Professional 
Workers” by Elizabeth Kemper Adams. 

Cooperation between State Federations of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs and regional bureaus of occupa- 
tions would be of mutual advantage. Three State Federa- 
tions in the South already make use of the Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance for expert advice in vocational matters. 
The war experience of the bureaus of occupations brought 
them into closer relations with large numbers of business and 
office women. The Cleveland and Pittsburgh bureaus are 
still operating as parts of services dealing with every type of 
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women workers. Such affiliations give a broader view 
of the scope of women’s employment and have made it 
abundantly clear that the essential thing in a service for 
professional women is not a narrow exclusiveness but the 
direction of the work by professionally equipped persons, 
experts in the new profession of employment bureau manage- 
ment. 

Two of the bureaus in the membership of the National 
Committee of Bureaus of Occupations, the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information in New York and the Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance in Richmond, do no placement work, 
but are organized to collect and disseminate occupational 
information regarding women workers and to carry on 
occupational research. They also provide an expert con- 
sultation service. The Bureau of Vocational Information 
is governed by a small board of women interested in the 
problems of professional women, several being in active 
professional work. It has an Advisory Council made up of 
the presidents of leading higher institutions educating 
women, including coeducational institutions as well as 
women’s colleges, the Director of the American Council on 
Education, and a group of representative women. The 
bureau is adding representatives of leading business corpora- 
tions to this council. 

The Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, until 1920 
the Virginia Bureau of Vocations for Women, is an organiza- 
tion designed primarily to strengthen the educational and 
occupational position of women in the southern states 
through distributing accurate current information about 
women in occupations in the South and throughout the 
country, about facilities for vocational training for women, 
and about standards of general education required as a 
basis for sound occupational training. Its object is to 
educate public opinion, to raise educational standards, both 
liberal and vocational, for women in the southern states, to 
open existing professional and vocational schools to women, 
and to aid in establishing types that do not exist. In a 
legitimate sense, its object is promotion, and its activities 
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are multifarious. It is incorporated, and governed by an 
executive board of men and women, including leading 
college and professional school officials and employment 
experts of the South and North, professional and business 
women of the South, and interested citizens. 

Of the other five bureaus furnishing information to the 
committee, the Placement Section of the Art Alliance of 
America is part of an “‘association of workers in art and 
users of art—business men, artists, educators, and public- 
spirited men and women.” It serves men and women in 
every branch of industrial art. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment of the Chemists’ Club is maintained at the head- 
quarters of that organization in New York. It serves all 
professional workers with an adequate equipment in chem- 
istry. The new American Association of Social Workers, 
organized in June, 1921, continues as its placement division 
the bureau known until that date as the National Social 
Workers’ Exchange. The association is on a membership 
basis and is governed by an elected council of sixty and a 
smaller executive committee. 

The Bureau of Personnel Administration is a private 
organization conducted on professional lines. It includes a 
consulting service for any firm or organization with per- 
sonnel problems, training courses for professional men and 
women in the personnel field, and a placement division for 
such workers. 

The Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guidance is a division 
of the new Graduate School of Education. It was formerly 
the Boston Vocation Bureau and was taken over by the 
university in 1917. It is a bureau of training, research, and 
publicity regarding vocational guidance, especially in second- 
ary and elementary schools. It provides university courses 
in vocational guidance for teachers and others, carries on a 
large consulting service by correspondence, arranges con- 
ferences, demonstrations in adjacent schools, and short unit- 
courses or special investigations as requested. It has an 
Advisory Board made up of employers, employment man- 
agers, school and technical experts. 
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The committee’s inquiry asked the various bureaus to 
check the following types of work: Placement; information; 
research; training; publicity, and recruiting. By informa- 
tion was understood material given to clients of the bureau, 
whether applicants, employers, or citizens; by publicity, 
material given out to the community and the general public; 
by research, collection and organization of hitherto unavail- 
able material with regard to occupations. Fifteen bureaus— 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Los Angeles, Min- 
neapolis, Nashville, the New York Y. W. C. A., Pasadena, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, the Bureau of Employment of the 
Chemists’ Club, the Placement Division of the American 
Association of Social Workers, the Bureau of Personnel 
Administration—report placement. Fifteen bureaus—Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Nashville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, the New York Bureau 
of Vocational Information, Y. W. C. A. Employment 
Bureau, Social Workers’ Placement Division, Art Alliance 
ot America, Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, and 
Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guidance—report giving 
vocational information. 

The Bureau of the Chemists’ Club says that while they 
give considerable information, they have no department or 
staff for this work. This giving of accurate and abundant 
information—the soundest kind of vocational guidance— 
has always been one of the main educational functions of 
the bureaus of occupations, and is, indeed, essential to the 
satisfactory placement of workers above the routine groups 
and especially to the placement of young people of good 
education and training but without experience. 

Eight bureaus—Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Minneapolis, 
the New York Bureau of Vocational Information, the 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance, the Bureau of 
Personnel Administration, and the Harvard Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance—teport “‘research.”’ The Y. W.C. A. 
Central Employment Bureau says that it makes an occa- 
sional field survey. The American Association of Social 
Workers is undertaking to carry out a research program, in 
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charge of a special member of the staff. The Philadelphia 
Bureau says: ‘‘We do no research worthy of the name, 
although we are planning a research department to open 
next October (1921). Although in the past we have done 
no research work, I am absolutely convinced that the 
efficiency of a bureau like this is 50 per cent dependent on 
such work; in other words, that placement and research 
must go hand in hand for either one to be successful. I 
think no studies made of employment conditions are of 
much value unless they are checked by placement records.” 

In this connection it may be observed that the word 
“research” is extremely popular nowadays and is loosely 
used to cover very different types of inquiry. An adequate 
definition is sorely needed. The Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, organized in March, 1921, should be of great assistance. 
In employment bureaus there is likely to be no clear dis- 
tinction between field workers seeking to interest employers 
and thus engaged in publicity and “‘ promotion,” field workers 
“following up” placements, and field workers collecting 
data for research. The facts collected by each type of 
worker may be used in research studies, but they must be 
dealt with in accordance with research standards and 
methods to be worthy of the name. 

Only two bureaus, the Boston Bureau of Advice and 
Appointment and the New York Bureau of Personnel 
Administration, report training courses. Two, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, report incidental recruiting. The American 
Association of Social Workers has established a committee on 
recruiting and is developing a program. 

The bureaus studied vary greatly in the volume of their 
work, but in view of their small staffs and inadequate re- 
sources the figures reported are impressive. They were 
asked to give the approximate numbers served yearly and 
monthly and also to report for the latest month of complete 
records: (1) calls received; (2) number placed; (3) maximum, 
minimum, and median salaries. The first question was 
purposely left somewhat indefinite, but in consequence 
there is some uncertainty as to how far the figures from 
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different bureaus are parallel. In some cases the writer of 
this report has added the number of applicants and the 
number of calls from employers to represent the amount 
of work done; but this figure does not cover the persons 
calling or writing for information, an important part of the 
work of all bureaus and the major work of several. 

Although the figures for people served yearly are in 
some cases only approximations, the total, 31,706, is not 
unimpressive. Staffs range from six full-time professional 
workers (excluding the clerical staff) for the American 
Association of Social Workers, including two assigned to 
placement, one to information, two to publicity, and one 
to recruiting and research, to one full-time worker for the 
Los Angeles Bureau. In some cases the reports do not make 
it clear whether clerical workers are included in the figures 
given or not. Boston reports six persons doing placement 
work, three part-time and three full-time. The full-time 
placement secretaries handle the fields of Home Economics, 
Social Service, and Secretarial Work respectively. (The 
department for social workers has since been discontinued.) 
The part-time secretaries cover the clerical work and all 
professions not covered by the full-time workers. The 
remaining time of one part-time secretary is taken up with 
field work outside the office—the publicity. The other two 
are on fellowships, and are in training in the bureau. They 
all give some information, although the Director is supposedly 
the one person in the office who handles this function of the 
bureau. 

Chicago has three full-time workers and one half-time 
worker attending to placement and information, and one 
part-time worker assigned to research. Cleveland has one 
full-time secretary in addition to the Superintendent, a 
stenographer and a file-clerk on part-time. Minneapolis 
has two full-time workers for all work, and has sometimes 
had a half-time worker in addition. Denver has two full- 
time workers, one assigned chiefly to work with regional 
colleges; the other, to work with business firms and organiza- 
tions. The New York Bureau of Vocational Information 
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has four full-time professional workers, all assisting in its 
work of information, advice, and research. The Pasadena 
Bureau has three full-time workers. The Pittsburgh Bureau 
reports three workers, presumably giving full time. The 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance reports that it has 
two regular workers, but calls in special help as needed in 
research, secretarial and clerical work. The Art Alliance 
employs two workers in its placement section. The Bureau 
of Employment of the Chemists’ Club has a staff of five. 
The Bureau of Personnel Administration has a staff of four 
for administration and teaching and a corps of cooperating 
lecturers. The Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
has a staff of six, including three secretaries and assistants. 

With regard to types of worker served and standards 
required of both registrants and employers asking for 
candidates, there is wide variation among the bureaus in 
phrasing and in actual practice. Practically all the bureaus 
of occupations make a distinction between women whom they 
register, of whom they ask certain standards of education, 
experience, etc., and persons coming for information and 
advice, who are served irrespective of standards and often 
directed to appropriate agencies. This service of informa- 
tion and reference forms an important but not easily measured 
part of the work of such bureaus. It has been done gener- 
ously, and is a valuable type of community service. The 
Boston Bureau says: ‘‘We place the professional group, 
stenographic secretaries, and clerical workers, and we 
advise any women over high school age. . . . We do not 
expect to place beginners in secretarial and clerical work; 
they must have had experience and training. Of employers 
we require a suitable salary for the work done and proper 
working conditions.” 

Chicago registers college and other trained women, asking 
college graduation so far as possible. It advises all women 
who come. Of employers it requires good moral and 
economic rating, and requests evidence to this effect, asking 
references of unknown employers. Cleveland registers in 
its Professional and Business Women’s Section of the State- 
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City Employment Service “‘women with exceptional train- 
ing or experience.” As a component part of a public service, 
it publishes no definite educational standards. Denver 
registers college and experienced women, and advises all 
who come. Los Angeles registers professional women, and 
advises non-professional. It makes no definition or classi- 
fication of professional workers, but requires a minimum 
education of six months’ college work or equivalent training. 
Minneapolis places trained women, and advises all who 
come to the Bureau. It considers both education and 
experience. The New York Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion serves all who come, but says that its material is more 
helpful to trained women than to others. Its service is 
free. Pasadena does not state the types of worker served 
nor standards required. Established under the auspices 
of the California Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, it would naturally deal with any woman 
eligible to membership in these clubs. 

Philadelphia ‘‘places all college women and any trained 
women other than teachers, nurses, and straight stenog- 
raphers. We advise anyone who comes to our doors with 
the exception of industrial workers, department store 
saleswomen, and a miscellaneous untrained group, whom we 
refer to the State Employment Service and to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Our minimum standard 
for workers is the equivalent of four years of high school 
work and one year of training. Our standards for employers 
can scarcely be classified. We do not ask for references 
from employers, as the Chicago and Boston bureaus do, 
but we make it our business to get all possible information 
about an employer, such as individual moral standing, 
working conditions, opportunity for advancement in his 
employ, accuracy in stating jobs, specifications, and so 
forth. Pittsburgh reports that it requires of workers 
“what employers ask.” It is operated for all grades of 
worker, like a public employment service, with professional, 
clerical, industrial, and domestic divisions. 

The Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, which does 
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no placement, says that its emphasis is upon higher standards 
of education and training. It advises actual and potential 
business and professional women of all types. The Art 
Alliance of American serves art workers of every type, and 
requires applicants to submit samples of their work. The 
Bureau of Employment of the Chemists’ Club serves pro- 
fessional men and women with chemistry as a background. 
It requires ordinarily at least four years of college training. 
The American Association of Social Workers requires of 
registrants a degree from an accredited college; or a year’s 
course in a professional training school for social workers; 
or experience which has given at least an equivalent prepara- 
tion. The Bureau of Personnel Administration replies 
succinctly that it requires “the highest” standards of both 
workers and employers. The Harvard Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance gives information and advice to teachers, students, 
school officials, and others interested in working out wise 
plans for vocational guidance. It says: ‘““We do almost no 
direct vocational guidance ourselves, but rather are in the 
business of inducing other people to do it.” 

In order to discover whether the bureaus had adopted 
any definition of professional work, they were asked to give 
the classification used for (1) professional workers, (2) 
routine workers, with the percentage of men and women 
registered in the two groups. Three bureaus of occupations, 
the Art Alliance of America, and the Bureau of Personnel 
Administration furnished their practical classification of 
workers. None indicate that they make any distinction 
between professional and routine workers other than that 
resulting from their general purpose and announced stand- 
ards. Two bureaus stated explicitly that they do not 
divide their registrants in this way. The Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance says: ‘‘We have printed no statement 
of our interpretation of the word professional as applied 
to fields of work and no classification of types of work as 
being professional or otherwise, preferring to study longer 
the changing interpretation of the word. Aside from the 
older fields traditionally recognized as professional, it would 
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seem . . . that the equipment and attitude of the individual 
worker as regards general education, technical training, sense 
of obligation to the public, and general attitude toward her 
work, rather than the field of work itself, would determine 
whether she, not the work, was professional. This, of 
course, within certain broad limits.” 

The classifications given are practically all based on the 
field of work, not the grade of worker. Some are merely 
lists of kinds of worker placed or types of position filled. 
The Cleveland Bureau reports to the State-City Employ- 
ment Service under the following headings: Professional and 
Technical Workers; Clerical Workers; Social and Welfare 
Workers; Nurses; Arts and Crafts Workers; Hotel, Restau- 
rant, and Food Workers; Misceiiancous Workers. Under 
Professional and Technical it lists bacteriologists, chemists 
and pharmacists, laboratory assistants, advertising and 
publicity managers and assistants, editorial workers, re- 
search workers, college instructors, teachers and tutors, 
educational, vocational, and physical directors, registrars, 
and translators. Under Social and Welfare Workers it 
lists employment managers and assistants, librarians, inves- 
tigators, probation officers, recreation workers and camp 
counselors, social workers, and organizers. Under Clerical 
Workers it lists clerks, file-clerks, and typists, office managers, 
secretaries and stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, 
and statisticians. This last group of office workers may be 
readily separated into those assuming responsibility or 
rendering expert service—secretaries, office managers, ac- 
countants, statisticians~and those performing routine 
work—clerks, file-clerks, stenographers, typists. The Bureau 
of Personnel Administration trains and registers personnel, 
service, educational, research, directors and medical in m- 
dustry, employment managers, plant instructors, industrial 
librarians, editors of company papers, labor audit experts, 
job analysts, industrial statisticians, safety engineers, 
industrial nurses, plant dietitians, and housing supervisors. 

Assuming roughly that important marks of the profes- 
sional worker are the capacity to assume responsibility and 
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the possession of a technique rather than a mere skill, the 
compiler of this report has sought to interpret some further 
evidence regarding the positions open to professionally 
trained women through the various bureaus of occupations. 
This evidence is to be found in the file of the Bulletin of the 
National Committee of Bureaus of Occupations, published 
by the Bureau of Vocational Information from November, 
1919, to November, 1920. The issues for June, September, 
and October, 1920, contain a tabulated analysis of positions 
registered with nine of the bureaus during May, June, July, 
August, and September, 1920. 

The bureaus reporting for one or more months are Boston, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, New York Y. W. C. A., Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Pasadena, and Denver. ‘The first 
six report for all four months; Cleveland for two, Denver 
and Pasadena for one. The period covered was one of 
diminishing business activity, although the lowest level of 
depression had not been reached. The classification used 
has been slightly rearranged in order to bring out the relative 
numbers of routine workers and presumptively professional 
workers called for. Under commercial and office workers, 
clerks, file-clerks, proofreaders, stenographers, typists, 
cashiers, sales persons, switchboard operators, bookkeepers 
and accountants have been grouped as routine workers; 
office managers, secretaries, bond salesmen, printing agents, 
and real estate workers have been grouped as professional. 
The distinctions are not hard and fast, and from mere 
figures it is not possible to be sure of the quality of the work 
required. Accountants in the full sense of the word would 
indubitably be grouped with professional workers, but the 
classification enumerates them with bookkeepers, so they 
have of necessity been placed in the routine group. 

The other entries have been arranged under the general 
headings: Arts and Crafts Workers, Food and Living 
Workers, Health Workers, Information Workers—in adver- 
tising, journalism, publicity, Librarians, Personnel and 
Industrial Workers, Religious Workers, Scientific Workers, 
Social and Civic Workers and Miscellaneous Workers. 
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In the totals of routine and professional workers sought, 
figures are given including and not including the Employ- 
ment Department of the New York Y. W. C. A., since, 
although it dealt with professional workers, the large majority 
of its calls were for routine office workers. The bulk of its 
business, however, was greater than that of any of the other 
bureaus. The total number of positions listed with the nine 
bureaus for the period mentioned was 7,416; without the 
Y. W. C. A. Bureau, 3,347. These figures represent fewer 
than the total calls actually received, since three bureaus 
did not report for the entire four months. Moreover, 
three of the months were summer months, when employ- 
ment of a professional character is less active. Of the 
positions registered, including those with the Y. W. C. A. 
Bureau, 5,664, or 76.4 per cent of the total, were for routine 
office workers; without the Y. W. C. A. Bureau, 2,150 or 
64.24 of the total, leaving 23.6 and 35.76per cent, respectively, 
of presumably professional positions. Of the total positions 
registered for commercial and office workers, 6.7 per cent 
with the Y. W. C. A. included and 13.4 per cent without it 
were for workers of professional grade. 

Excluding the Y. W. C. A. office, the other positions 
registered were in the following numerical order: Food and 
living workers, including cafeteria, luncheon, and tea-room 
managers and assistants, dietitians, home-demonstration 
agents, institutional administrators, matrons or assistants, 
and housekeepers, 304 (the professional character of some 
of these opportunities is problematical); social and civic 
workers, including probation, recreation settlement, com- 
munity, and girls’ club workers, as well as unspecified “‘ social 
workers,’’ probably case-workers, 202; workers in education, 
including teachers in colleges and schools, educational 
directors in commercial or industrial establishments, phys- 
ical directors, registrars, tutors, and governesses, 74 
(the bureaus in most cases do not register teachers); per- 
sonnel and industrial workers, including employment 
managers, absentee visitors, production workers, and 
unspecified vocational workers, 65; research workers, inves- 
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tigators, statisticians, and organizers (for city clubs, leagues 
of women voters, etc.) 55; religious workers, including parish 
assistants and Y. W. C. A. workers (representing various 
types of professional equipment), 54; information work- 
ers, including editorial, advertising and publicity workers, and 
translators, 52; scientific workers, including bacteriologists, 
chemists, laboratory assistants of various types, 38; librarians, 
34; health workers, largely public health and institutional 
nurses, 19; arts and crafts workers, including commercial 
artists, draftsmen, interior decorators, etc., 13; miscellaneous 
workers, including camp counselors, gardeners, and unspeci- 
fied, 39 (this group might well have been omitted, as it is 
probably largely non-professional). Lawyers, doctors, and 
ministers are not represented. Their employment needs are 
usually met through professional associations and affiliations. 

It is, of course, not safe to generalize from these figures. 
They are too few in number and cover too brief and too un- 
representative a period. Moreover, the kinds of positions 
registered with a bureau depend to some extent upon its 
origin, the sources of its support, and its general community 
relations. Nevertheless, this analysis points strongly to 
the conclusion that a heavy majority of calls upon the 
bureaus are for routine workers of the office and clerical 
type, a state of affairs corresponding to the occupational 
status of women in general. In spite of this situation, the 
bureaus have some solid grounds in the present unsettled 
condition of the occupational world and of the professional 
position of women, for handling this group of workers. 
They are thus enabled to build up relations of confidence 
with a wider range of employers, to secure wider com- 
munity interest and support, to select these women more 
carefully than do the ordinary commercial agencies, and to 
carry on with them, with their employers, with colleges and 
schools, and with the public, a steady program of education. 
The fact that their main purpose is to serve and to guide the 
smaller groups of women entitled to the designation of 
professional, and that they are constantly studying profes- 
sional opportunities, requirements, and developments for 
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women makes them actual or potential clearing-houses and 
research bureaus for all women in occupations other than 
industrial, and more broadly, for all those who are studying 
the evolution of the professions and their relations to other 
types of work and groups of workers. 

Allied in interest to these figures are the reports made to 
the committee by the bureaus of the types of professional 
women most in demand in the spring of 1921 in their region. 
Boston reports a demand for secretaries, institutional 
managers, including cafeteria directors, and social workers; 
Chicago, for secretaries, social workers, and women trained 
in household science; Cleveland, for secretaries and social 
workers; Denver, for teachers; Minneapolis, for social 
workers; Philadelphia, for social workers; Pittsburgh, for 
business women. Two bureaus serving both men and 
women report the percentages of each registered or called 
for, giving an indication of the wide variations in different 
professions. The Bureau of Employment of the Chemists’ 
Club says that its registrants are 93 per cent men, 7 per cent 
women. The American Association of Social Workers 
says that of calls received for a month 13 per cent were for 
men, 87 percent forwomen. Itaddsthiscomment. ‘‘Some 
positions call for men and others for women, and in a good 
many positions either can be used.” 

The questionnaire did not ask the bureaus for a statement 
of their methods of financial support; but a brief account of 
existing practices and tendencies may be given. The 
bureaus established before the war commonly charged a 
small registration fee and a commission on the salary secured, 
quite in the manner of commercial agencies. They were 
not, however, run for profit; and the income thus secured 
did not more than cover the cost of the actual placement 
service, leaving their services of vocational information, 
advice, publicity, and research, to be met from other sources, 
usually through contributions from sustaining alumnae 
associations and clubs, women’s organizations, and inter- 
ested individuals. The pioneer bureau, the Department 
of Vocational Advice and Appointment of the Women’s 
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Educational and Industrial Union of Boston, has been from 
the first part of a long-established organization devoted to 
the vocational interests and the vocational education of 
women, which maintains likewise a department of vocational 
research. Its educational service and its vocational publica- 
tions have been at least partly paid for out of the educational 
and research appropriations of the Union. It charges 
commissions but no registration fees, as these are against 
the employment agency law in Massachusetts. The New 
York Bureau of Personnel Administration hopes that 
employers will bear the cost of placement, but where this 
is not done, charges a commission but no registration fee. 
The Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, and 
Philadelphia bureaus charge fees and commissions. Min- 
neapolis, Philadelphia, and possibly others, also have sup- 
porting membership. Since April, 1921, the Women’s 
Employment service of the Pittsburgh Y. W. C. A. has 
charged a placement fee in proportion to the salary. The 
Bureau of Vocational Information in New York since its 
organization in the spring of 1919 (as an outgrowth of the 
information department of the lapsed Intercollegiate Bureau 
of Occupations) has been supported by gifts, contributions, 
and appropriations by organizations using its services, 
such as the National Board of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. It receives regular subscriptions from three 
members of the Four-College Conference—Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, and Wellesley and from other colleges; and the cost 
of one of its publications has been partly met by a group of 
employers. It has also received a conditional grant for a 
period of years from at least one of the great foundations. 
The Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance is main- 
tained by memberships ranging from $5 to $25 and by special 
memberships and gifts. The National Social Workers’ 
Exchange abolished registration fees in 1918, commissions 
early in 1919. The new Placement Division of the American 
Association of Social Workers continues its three classes of 
membership: active at $3; sustaining, from $5 to $10; and 
institutional, at $10, $25, and $50. It serves as the place- 
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ment agency of several organizations holding institutional 
membership, such as the National Tuberculosis Association. 
The Pasadena Vocation and Placement Bureau charges no 
fees to either employer or employee for services rendered. It 
is supported by business and civic organizations and by 
individual memberships. The Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, in endorsing the plans of the bureau, 
urges that ‘‘regardless of the extent of the work, it be kept 
always on a non-fee-charging basis.’’ The Pasadena Bureau 
suggests a standard budget and staff for a bureau in a city 
of 50,000 inhabitants. Studies along these lines are greatly 
needed. The financing of the bureaus is their weakest 
point. 

There seems, indeed, with the growing tendency to enlist 
a wider community support for the bureaus and to give 
supporting groups a share in their direction, a related tend- 
ency to abandon even partial maintenance through fees and 
commissions in favor of memberships of various kinds and 
special gifts and grants. This new basis unequivocally dis- 
tinguishes the non-commercial agency from the commercial, 
a distinction which the public did not always make under the 
old system; it puts responsibility squarely up to the com- 
munity; and it emphasizes the informational and educational 
aspects of the work as over against the mere placement as- 
pect. With the growing realization of the social and per- 
sonal importance of fitting individuals adequately to the 
work they are to do, there is likely to be increased support of 
such bureaus, at least for a time, by some of the great 
foundations for the betterment of social conditions. More- 
over, a non-fee-charging policy opens the way for closer 
relations with educational institutions, something which the 
bureaus all need. 

The bureaus were asked to describe briefly their relations 
with (1) colleges and universities, (2) professional schools, 
(3) professional associations, (4) other organizations; and to 
suggest improvements. The Philadelphia Bureau and the 
Art Alliance of America reply in general terms that their 
relations are those of cordial cooperation; Pasadena in its 
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statement of plan and purpose says that it aims to serve 
educational institutions which train women for service, and 
the business world which requires that service; Chicago, that 
relations are reciprocal and satisfactory ‘‘with the qualifica- 
tion that we aim constantly to extend our points of contact.” 
The manager of the Chicago Bureau gives over half her time 
to speaking and advising in colleges and other educational 
institutions of the Central West. The Department of 
Vocational Advice and Appointment of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union has an Advisory Committee 
made up of the presidents or deans of the Women’s College 
in Brown University, Jackson College of Tufts College, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Simmons, Smith, and Wellesley 
Colleges, and the Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of University Women. The director serves as 
vocational counselor at some of these colleges, and lectures 
on vocations at others. She gives occasional lectures at 
professional schools, and is a member of professional and 
other organizations. Three bureaus, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh act as appointment bureaus for posi- 
tions other than teaching for local institutions—Cleveland, 
for the College for Women of Western Reserve University; 
Philadelphia for the Pennsylvania School for Social Service, 
and Pittsburgh for three local colleges. This suggests a 
desirable division of labor between the colleges and adjacent 
bureaus, which are better qualified to make placements. 
But it is more practical for urban than for rural colleges. 
The Cleveland Bureau has also recently established close 
relations with the College for Women on the side of vocational 
information and guidance. A representative of the bureau 
holds weekly office hours at the college, and an employment 
committee of students has been formed to cooperate with 
the faculty and the bureau in promoting an interest in voca- 
tional information among the students. A vocational bulle- 
tin board and a vocational shelf in the library are maintained. 
A series of vocational conferences has been arranged, to be 
addressed by the heads of departments giving vocational 
or pre-vocational training and also by employers. 
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The Denver Bureau in its recent reorganization has pro- 
vided one worker especially for work with educational insti- 
tutions of Colorado and adjacent states, who gives talks 
before groups of students and confers with individuals. It 
arranges jointly with the Y. W. C. A. a yearly vocational 
conference for high school girls, attended in 1921 by repre- 
sentatives of five local colleges. Nevertheless, it recommends 
a more definite arrangement with the colleges. The bureau 
includes in its Board of Directors representatives of branches 
of the American Association of University Women throughout 
the state, various alumnae clubs and associations, women’s 
Greek Letter Societies in the colleges, the Denver Women’s 
Club and Young Women’s Christian Association, as well as 
individual women representing the professions and business. 
The Women’s Occupational Bureau of Minneapolis reports 
that its relation with neighboring universities and colleges 
is not so close as it should be. ‘‘ We are more closely allied 
with social organizations and educational organizations of 
the vocational type.”” However, the manager reports that 
during 1920 she gave vocational talks at Hamline University, 
the University of Minnesota, the State College at Bozeman, 
Montana, the Girls’ Vocational High School, the Franklin 
Junior High School, the Mechanics Arts High School of 
Saint Paul, the conference of the Women’s and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and to the Woman’s Wel- 
fare League, the Woman’s Community Council, the Fifth 
District Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Vocational 
Guidance Association of Minneapolis, and the Alumnae Club 
of the East High School. As already mentioned, the 
Minneapolis Bureau has unusually wide and varied relations 
with community agencies. The director of the Boston 
Appointment Bureau gives one day a week to vocational 
consultation at Wellesley. 

The two bureaus doing no placement, the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information in New York and the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance in Richmond, render service of many 
kinds to educational institutions and other organizations. 
The Bureau of Vocational Information reports that it is 
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called upon for information by secondary and special schools, 
universities and colleges, general, technical and professional, 
bureaus of occupations, Y. W. C. A. departments, especially 
those dealing with education, employment, and information, 
business and professional women’s organizations, sororities, 
professional associations, and certain firms and plants. The 
Director or her assistants visit colleges and universities for 
general vocational talks and for group or individual confer- 
ences with students. They help institutions plan vocational 
conferences. At present the Bureau is working with Con- 
necticut College for Women in New London on a vocational 
guidance plan, with faculty, student, and alumnae com- 
mittees, and with a visiting adviser. In the spring of 1921 
the Director held office hours at Barnard College from one to 
five or six every day for a week for consultation with students. 
Colleges and universities both nearby and at a distance send 
inquiries regarding undergraduate and professional training 
and work opportunities and developments. The same serv- 
ice is given to a more limited extent to professional schools. 
“We work in the direction of more guidance before admission 
to professional schools.”” The Bureau seeks the cooperation 
of the appropriate professional and technical associations in 
making studies of fields of employment for women: e.g., 
The American Statistical Association, the American Chem- 
ical Society, the Bar Associations and Associations of Women 
Lawyers. It works with organizations in the vocational 
guidance and employment fields, in connection with its recent 
bulletins on women in law, chemistry, and statistics and 
with deans of women. The Bureau of Vocational Informa; 
tion has also been active in arranging conferences for the dis- 
cussion of professional employment and training problems. 
In January, 1920 it issued a call in the name of the National 
Committee of Bureaus of Occupations and of Dean LeBaron 
R. Briggs of Harvard University, President of Radcliffe 
College, for a conference on a nation-wide professional 
employment service, under non-governmental auspices, to 
continue and develop the work initiated by the Professional 
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Section of the U. S. Employment Service. Sixty-five men 
and women attended the conference, representing college 
and university appcintment bureaus, alumni and alumnae 
associations, the bureaus of occupations, special professional 
groups, and personnel experts. A general plan was prepared 
for a service involving both placement and the collection and 
distribution of information about occupations and about the 
supply and potential supply of workers, this service to be, if 
possible, on a non-fee-charging basis. While this plan has 
not advanced beyond the stage of discussion, the conference 
was of signal value in bringing together so large a group of 
expert men and women for the discussion of matters of 
professional employment. 

In February, 1921, the bureau held a conference on Voca- 
tional Activities in Colleges, bringing together for exchange 
of experiences a group of women deans and deans of women, 
appointment-bureau directors, and other men and women 
interested in the vocational direction of students. In May, 
1921, it acted as a committee of arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the National Committee of Bureaus of Occupa- 
tions, at which the work of organizations in allied fields was 
presented by men and women representing them, and the 
special problems of the bureaus and their future development 
were discussed in the light of their new status, enlarging 
opportunities, and wider affiliations since the war. In ail 
its activities the Bureau of Vocational Information empha- 
sizes the fact that professional employment problems concern 
both men and women, and must be dealt with by men and 
women in cooperation. It is consulted by groups of pro- 
fessional men interested in these matters. 

The relations between the Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance and educational institutions of the South are natur- 
ally close. Presidents and deans of southern universities, 
colleges, and professional schools are on its Executive Board; 
its president is a member of various educational associations. 
The presidents of three State Federations of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs are likewise members of the 
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board of the alliance, which serves as the research and 
vocational department of the Virginia Federation. It is 
also in charge of the vocational activities of the Student 
Department of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
in the South Atlantic States. In carrying on certain research 
studies, it has cooperated with organizations of teachers, 
nurses, and business women. 

The Bureau of Employment of the Chemists’ Club reports 
that its dealings with colleges and universities are mainly for 
the purpose of obtaining credentials for students registered 
with it. It also deals with them as employers. The Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers! reports that its closest 
relations are with national social organizations and its present 
relations with colleges and professional schools informal. 
It is launching a greatly extended program for 1921-1922 
on a $60,000 budget, including the appointment of Mr. 
Graham Romeyne Taylor as national director, and the 
establishment of services and committees dealing with 
vocational information and education, contacts with the 
colleges, and the study of professional requirements, including 
the preparation of job analyses and the determination of pro- 
fessional standards, in addition to the expansion of its place- 
ment work. In these activities it is organizing affiliated 
groups of social workers throughout the country. It has 
prepared a pamphlet describing twelve general fields of 
social work, ‘“‘intended primarily for use in the colleges and 
for the several thousand people who come each year for 
advice and information.”” With the cooperation of agencies 
and schools, it is preparing a series of bulletins on special 
fields. It hopes to share in the planning of conferences on 
social work at the colleges, whereby the main fields may be 
presented together and independent recruiting by social 
agencies, with its overlapping and waste, may be prevented. 
In these plans it is seeking the active cooperation of the 
colleges and especially of college departments of sociology 
and economics. An intensive study of Education and 
Training for Social Work was made during 1921 by Prof. 


1See The Compass, its monthly organ, for recent developments. 
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James H. Tufts of the University of Chicago under the aus- 
pices of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The Bureau of Personnel Administration reports that it is 
cooperating with many kinds of organizations in various 
ways; accepting students, recommending specialists, giving 
information, etc. The bureau conducts an eight months’ 
cooperative course for college graduates, which involves 
part-time employment in selected personnel departments. 
The director, a former college professor, lectures on personnel 
problems at educational institutions. 

The Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guidance is part of 
the recently established Graduate School of Education, the 
first professional school of Harvard University fully open to 
qualified women. Its activities are therefore predominantly 
educational. It cooperates actively with secondary and 
elementary schools and with public school systems in all 
matters of vocational guidance and university training for 
such work. It strongly advocates the establishment of 
“occupations” or ‘‘careers’’ courses in high schools and 
junior high schools, and has assisted in their establishment 
and in the preparation of materials and programs. It also 
advocates the introduction into the curriculum of colleges 
of liberal arts of courses dealing with (1) the relations of 
education to vocational service; (2) the general problems of 
the professional world; (3) discussion of the characteristics 
of specific occupations. Such a course, entitled ‘‘ Professional 
Occupations: Their Scope, Functions, and Newer Develop- 
ments,’ is being given during 1921-22 at Columbia Univer- 
sity, under University Extension. Teachers College offers a 
cooperative course in the second semester, entitled ‘‘ Voca- 
tions for Women and Girls.” 


SPECIAL DEVELOPMENTS AND EXPERIMENTS WITH 
INDIVIDUAL BUREAUS 


In bureaus such as those reporting to the committee, the 
distinctions between research, information, and publicity 
are hard to draw. Research consists in assembling and in- 
terpreting occupational data not hitherto accessible for the 
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purpose of providing authentic and useful information, not 
only for individuals but for educational institutions and the 
professions and occupations concerned. ‘The dissemination 
of this information and of information about the bureau and 
its activities constitutes its major publicity. Until recent 
years, there has been very little occupational research of this 
type carried on anywhere and there is still a dearth of full 
and current occupational information. It is not too much 
to say that it is the great and continuing need in all work with 
present and prospective professional workers. The bureaus 
of occupations for trained women are entitled to the credit 
of being pioneers in the compilation of occupational informa- 
tion. When they began their work there was need of in- 
formation regarding vocational opportunities other than 
teaching open to college graduates and other trained women. 
Today, the need is rather for information regarding women 
in occupations; their numbers, equipment, and prospects of 
advancement. The war is largely responsible for an awaken- 
ing of interest in all these matters on the part of men and a 
general stock-taking on the part of the different professions 
and professionalized occupations. The new profession of 
personnel management is contributing its technique to the 
whole study of professions and professional workers. Applied 
psychology and occupational mental hygiene are also making 
important contributions. 

The Boston Bureau published its cooperative studies of 
Vocations for the Trained Woman as early as 1910, following 
the general survey with later studies of women in agriculture, 
social work, secretarial work, real estate, and domestic 
science. It initiated in 1917 another study of women in 
professional occupations, published in the fall of 1921 by 
The Macmillan Company under the title of ‘‘ Women Profes- 
sional Workers,’’ by Elizabeth Kemper Adams. The 
Chicago Bureau has made unpublished local studies of women 
in chemistry and women in employment management. The 
Cleveland Bureau issued in 1920 a bulletin on Opportunities 
for Trained Women in Cleveland Factories and a leaflet on 
Opportunities in Cleveland for Women Trained in Home 
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Economics and Domestic Science,' both based on first-hand 
investigation; also a series of syndicated newspaper articles 
on Opportunities for Women in Industry. The Superin- 
tendent while on leave of absence in California made a careful 
inquiry into the opportunities outside of acting for trained 
and professional women in the motion-picture industry. 
The Minneapolis Bureau issued during 1920-1921 a series of 
small folders on Home Economics Positions in Minneapolis, 
The Field of Social Work, Opportunities for Women in 
Journalism, and Laboratory Positions for Women. The 
growing importance of expert service in the field of food and 
living is also indicated by the fact that the Office of Home 
Economics of the States Relations Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has made a study of Possibilities 
in Home Economics Work? and the Department of Home 
Economics of the University of Chicago has issued a leaflet 
on Some Opportunities in Home Economics (1921). 

The Denver Bureau is making a study of opportunities for 
women in Colorado and adjacent states. Shortly after its 
organization in 1919 the Bureau of Vocational Information, 
in cooperation with the National Board of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, issued a forty-six page bulletin en- 
titled ‘‘Vocations for Business and Professional Women,”’ 
which gave the essential facts about twenty-six occupations, 
of which over 8,000 copies have been distributed. In 
December, 1920, it published a research study, ‘‘Women in 
the Law,’’ by Beatrice Doerschuk, which deals exhaustively 
with educational requirements for admission to the bar, 
existing educational facilities, and the present and prospec- 
tive position of women in the profession. In February, 1921, 
it published another study, ‘‘ Positions of Responsibility in 
Department Stores and Other Retail Selling Organizations: 
A Study of Opportunities for Women,’’ by Mary H. Tolman, 








1See J. David Thompson, Personnel Research Agencies: A guide to 
Organized Research in Employment Management, Industrial Rela- 
tions Training, and Working Conditions. Bulletin No. 299, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1921. 

2See Melissa F. Snyder: American Journal of Home Economics, 
April, 1920. 
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based on information from 176 stores in thirty-two states 
and from 165 employed women, as well as from employers’ 
associations in the mercantile field. This study has been 
hailed by representative merchants and by such leading 
trade journals as Women’s Wear and the Daily Garment News 
as not only pointing out in detail the opportunities of a 
professional character in the field of retail selling, but as 
actually setting a standard for department store organiza- 
tion and for personnel specifications in this field. The bureau 
has issued an equally important study of Statistical Work for 
Women hailed by authorities as the only thing of its kind for 
either men or women, and is preparing a study of the woman 
chemist. The nine issues of the Bulletin of the National 
Committee of Bureaus of Occupations (November, 1919- 
October, 1920), under its editorship, contain valuable 
vocational information. 

The Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance is continu- 
ously active in its departments of information and research 
proper. During 1921 it issued three bulletins. Bulletin 1 
from its Department of Scholarships and Loans, announces 
scholarships and fellowships open to southern women for 
1921-1922; these are classified as academic and professional 
and vocational. Bulletin 2, May, 1921, is entitled ‘‘ Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Colleges,’’ and includes statements 
from a number of institutions and an account of the Confer- 
ence on Vocational Activities in Colleges, held under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Vocational Information in February, 
1921. Bulletin 3 (1921) is entitled ‘‘Social Work as a Pro- 
fession in the South” and is a study of the occupational ex- 
periences of the first twenty graduates of the Richmond School 
of Social Work and Public Health established in 1917, partly 
through the efforts of the alliance. It has also edited and 
issued in 1921 for the Virginia Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs a Directory of Business and 
Professional Women in Richmond, Va., classified by occupa- 
tions, and is stimulating the compiling of such directories in 
other southern cities. Nashville, Tenn., is planning one. It 
maintains a Vocational Speakers’ Bureau, securing women of 
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national reputation to address colleges, high and private 
schools, clubs and groups of citizens interested in education, 
and estimates that the total audiences reached during 
1919-1920 included 13,025 persons. 

The Virginia Division of the National Council of Adminis- 
trative and Executive Women in Education has initiated a 
movement by which the alliance will act jointly with the 
State Board of Education in securing vocational speakers for 
the high schools of the state. It organizes and promotes 
joint educational and vocational conferences. In 1920 the 
National Committee of Bureaus of Occupation met in 
Richmond under its auspices with the Virginia Association 
of Women’s Colleges and Schools, and it assisted in the pro- 
gram of the first annual convention of the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, at which 
better opportunities in the South for the business training 
of women were discussed. The alliance also furnishes a wide 
range of vocational information both in personal interviews 
and by correspondence not only with the South but with all 
parts of the country. 

In the field of research proper, the alliance during 1920 and 
1921 made a survey of the vocational interests and plans of 
1,762 women students in thirteen southern colleges; a survey 
of the causes other than salary for the exodus from teaching, 
including a comparison of conditions affecting one hundred 
selected women in business and one hundred selected city 
teachers; and a minor study of opportunities for the educated 
blind. A study of the extra-catalogue cost of education in 
representative colleges is in progress and another of oppor- 
tunities in the South for business training. In all these 
studies the alliance makes large use of graphic presentation 
for exhibit purposes, and has secured a large amount of 
publicity in the southern press. In pursuit of its purpose of 
extending and improving educational opportunities for 
southern women, it has shared actively in the establishment 
of the School of Social Work and Public Health in Richmond, 
affiliated with the College of William and Mary, and has 
influenced public opinion in securing the opening to women of 
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the Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, of the 
University of Virginia, the Law School of Richmond College 
and, to some extent, its School of Business Administration, 
and the passage by the Virginia Legislature of an act admit- 
ting women to the practice of law. 

The Central Employment Bureau of the New York Y. W. 
C. A. published (1920) a Study of Technical and Executive 
Women in Industry and made unpublished studies of women 
in advertising and publicity in the New York area. 

Of the five bureaus serving both men and women, the 
employment bureaus of the Art Alliance of America and of 
the Chemists’ Club are primarily placement bureaus. The 
plans of the American Association of Social Workers have 
already been described. With the help of local committees, 
it is compiling a directory of social workers, since, ‘‘at present 
no one knows how many social workers there are in the coun- 
try—whether it is ten or forty thousand.” The Bureau of 
Personnel Administration has research on special personnel 
problems as one of its functions. The Harvard Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance has issued a number of studies on the 
vocational guidance movement and on specified occupations. 

Recent issues are a mimeographed pamphlet on the content 
and method of the school class in occupations with sample 
lessons and other material, a book entitled ‘“‘A Guide to the 
Study of Occupations” (1921) by Frederick J. Allen, giving 
annotated references on three or four hundred occupations 
and a bulletin on agriculture on the same plan. The ‘‘Guide” 
comments on the dearth of material on professional occupa- 
tions, but fails to include some of the most careful recent 
studies. A recent member of the bureau’s staff, Mr. Lewis 
A. Maverick, is making a study of vocational guidance in 
colleges in cooperation with the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Education. 

Minneapolis, Cleveland, and the Southern .Woman’s 
Educational Alliance report most fully on publicity methods. 
In Minneapolis during 1920, 300 employers were interviewed 
for good-will, information, and publicity for the bureau; 67 
for firm investigation. Copies of the leaflets on Home 
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Economics Positions in Minneapolis and The Field of Social 
Work were requested by the Philadelphia Bureau (70 copies), 
the Minnesota Historical Society, the Minneapolis Public 
Library (100 copies), the Seward School, the Franklin School, 
Mount Holyoke College, Reed College of Portland, Oregon, 
the Intercollegiate Vocational Guidance Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of Kansas City and 
Los Angeles, the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, the 
San Francisco National League for Women’s Service, etc. 
During 1920 the Cleveland Bureau carried through a pub- 
licity campaign. 

“Up to September publicity was directed toward increasing 
the number of applicants registering with the bureau; with 
the change in industrial conditions in September, publicity 
was entirely directed toward bringing in orders from em- 
ployers. ... The Cleveland Athletic Club, the Men’s 
University Club, as well as the business women’s clubs, 
college clubs, churches, libraries, and many other organized 
groups have been reached by editorials in their house organs 
and through their bulletin boards, calling attention to the 
bureau and urging everyone to relieve the unemployment 
situation by reporting to the bureau available openings which 
come to their notice. Many of these organizations have 
enclosed thousands of pieces of publicity for the bureau with 
their own notices—the bureau paying the postage. Editors 
of newspapers have been cordial in their cooperation; a series 
of articles entitled “‘Opportunities for Women in Industry” 
published by a newspaper syndicate brought immediate 
results, as did paid publicity in high grade trade, social, and 
college magazines circulating among employers.... Law- 
yers, doctors, and dentists have been circularized to acquaint 
them with the activities of the bureau and to secure their 
cooperation. A continued effort has also been made to keep 
in close touch with social organizations, and many executives 
of social institutions are cooperating with the Secretary, 
coming to the bureau to discuss important openings in their 
own institutions and frequently notifying the secretary of 
positions that have come to their notice in other institutions. 
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The publicity campaign has proven its worth, since, in spite 
of industrial conditions, the number of placements made has 
steadily increased, in some months the increase reaching 
100 per cent over last year.”’ 

Certain methods of the Cleveland Bureau deserve mention. 
It issues bi-monthly bulletins to about 700 employers, listing 
qualifications and experience of special applicants. It also 
solicits employers by telephone and by letter for particularly 
well-trained or experienced workers. Copies of letters of appli- 
cation from exceptional women have been sent to persons 
or institutions most apt to be interested, with noticeably 
good results. The Bureau of Personnel Administration also 
issues a bulletin sheet to employers listing men in one column 
and women in another with a brief description of qualifica- 
tions and experience. A commercial agency in Chicago 
for business executives and technical men goes a step further 
in sending out field agents with loose-leaf note-books con- 
taining descriptions of registrants. 

The Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance pays especial 
attention to publicity as a means of educating public opinion 
in the South. In addition to many newspaper notices of its 
work, it sends a list of colleges and organizations calling 
upon it for information from all parts of the country. 

To the questions: What modifications have been made in 
your work by the establishment of organized personnel de- 
partments in industry, commerce, etc.’, most of the bureaus 
return negative answers. Boston says none, except to recom- 
mend workers for such departments. Chicago says: ‘We 
have found it necessary to direct more people to take such 
training and to study ourselves and industrial organization 
more closely.’’ The Bureau of Vocational Information says 
that it is much easier to get the right sort of information 
because of them. The Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance says that several directors of personnel in commer- 
cial corporations are members of its advisory board. The 
Bureau of Personnel Administration replies that they are 
specialists in this field. The Harvard Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance says that such departments help them in referring 
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people directly. Denver and Minneapolis reply that such 
departments are too rare in their regions to have had any 
effect as yet. Pasadena reports cordial endorsement from 
the Employment Managers’ Association of Los Angeles. 

None of the bureaus submit personnel specifications other 
than registration cards of workers and positions. The 
American Association of Social Workers is beginning work on 
“job analyses” of different kinds of social work positions. 
The Bureau of Vocational Information’s analyses of responsi- 
ble positions in retail selling organizations and in statistics 
have been called the best available specifications in these 
fields. To general intelligence tests and special vocational 
tests, the bureaus show an informed and open-minded atti- 
tude but report little actual use. Boston uses performance 
tests for stenographers, clerks, and typists. Minneapolis 
replies that its staff is too small to attempt to use tests. The 
bureau is, however, in close touch with work along these lines 
at the University of Minnesota. The Bureau of Vocational 
Information says that it makes no use of them at present. 
At the Conference on Vocational Activities in Colleges held 
under its auspices in February, 1921, the psychological aspects 
of this work were fully discussed, with reports from Goucher, 
Oberlin, Teachers College, and Vassar College. The South- 
ern Woman’s Educational Alliance says: ‘‘ None have been 
formally adopted. We are collecting evidence and seeking 
to define an attitude. We believe in general intelligence 
tests.” The Bureau of Personnel Administration says that 
it uses both types in its training courses to acquaint students 
with them. The Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
says that it sometimes uses the Army Alpha Tests (general 
intelligence tests for literates). 

In regard to modifications in professional training in their 
regions, brought about by their studies or suggestions, the 
bureaus are modest. Boston says: ‘‘Not necessarily; our 
earlier studies, of course, contributed information which we 
judged to be of use." The Bureau of Vocational Information 
says: ‘‘We are not rash or bold enough to say. All studies 
are slowly having an effect.” The Southern Woman’s 
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Educational Alliance says that it gave direct assistance only 
in the establishment of the School of Social Work and 
Public Health in Richmond. The Harvard Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance says: ‘‘We helped the Graduate School of 
Business Administration to introduce a course on the rela- 
tion of the business man to his work. We favor a class in 
occupations.” 

Fellowships and other research opportunities for women 
are reported by a few bureaus. The Boston Bureau has 
prepared a practically complete list of graduate fellowships 
for women or open to women, in 1921-1922 totaling 489 in 
specified fields and 379 in which the field may be chosen by 
the holder. This list may be procured from the Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of University Women, 
934 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, New York. The Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance has a special Department of 
Scholarships and Loans, dealing chiefly with aid for under- 
graduates but also announcing graduate fellowships of both 
academic and professional character. It reports that few 
desirable fellowships in the South are open to women. The 
American Association of Social Workers reports that informa- 
tion regarding fellowships and funds in social work may be 
secured from the Secretary of the Association of Training 
Schools for Social Work, Mr. Porter R. Lee, 103 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. The Bureau of Personnel Adminis- 
tration calls attention to the Bryn Mawr fellowships in the 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Econ- 
omy and Social Research; the Harvard Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, to the fellowships ranging from $200 to $500 in the 
Graduate School of Education and open to women as well 
as to men. 

To the questions: Do you think a census of college and 
professional women should be made in 1925, developing 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae (now the American 
Association of University Women) Census of 1915? Under 
what auspices?—the Boston Bureau replies: ‘‘ Not unless it 
can be kept up, which seems almost impossible on account 
of the numbers. It would undoubtedly be useful, but it 
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would change so rapidly that it seems too expensive a 
matter.’ The Chicago Bureau says, ‘Probably. The 
American Council on Education may be best prepared to do 
this work.’”’ The New York Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion says: ‘‘Yes, decidedly. We are not sure that it should 
be made under the same auspices as before. A committee 
made up of representatives of several organizations might be 
wiser.” Pittsburgh says ‘‘Yes;” Philadelphia, that it has 
not given the matter sufficient thought to have an opinion 
of any value; the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
that the census would certainly be valuable, but that it 
would like to know more of the plan before saying more. 
Since 1917 the Bureaus of Occupations have cooperated 
through the National Committee of Bureaus of Occupations. 
The annual meeting in New York in May, 1921, was un- 
usually well attended, bureau managers from Pasadena, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and Cleveland being present, as well 
as those from the Eastern Bureaus and representatives of 
colleges, associations, and employment bureaus serving both 
men and women, including the Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada, who is president of the International 
Association of Public Employment Offices. The future of 
the bureaus was broadly discussed, as well as the specific 
problems of publicity, finance, research, and cooperation 
with the colleges. The values of yearly exchange of ex- 
perience was never more strongly emphasized, and the desir- 
ability of continuing a bulletin in some form was agreed 
upon. Closer central organization was considered, and the 
possibility of the bureaus combining to employ a traveling 
financial and publicity secretary and possibly a research 
expert. The professional and employment groups meeting 
with the Bureaus appeared fully to recognize the value of 
their intensive contribution to the problems and methods of 
the employment and occupational fields. For several years 
the Bureaus have been represented on the annual programs 


of the International Association of Public Employment 
Offices. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WORK OF 
WOMEN’S GREEK LETTER SOCIETIES 


Allied organizations, movements, and tendencies can be 
but briefly described. Among organizations specializing in 
vocational information and advice to women undergraduates 
in the colleges may be mentioned the Student Department of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, which has taken 
up this work in the colleges in which there are no other 
vocational agencies; the Women’s Greek Letter Societies in 
the coeducational institutions, particularly in the Western 
states; and the Intercollegiate Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, established in 1918, with headquarters in Boston. The 
Greek Letter Societies publish frequent vocational articles 
in their official organs. Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma, and possibly others have maintained service bureaus 
for vocational information and occasional placement. Delta 
Delta Delta has maintained an Employment Bureau for a 
number of years, and in the autumn of 1920 sent a vocational 
adviser on a trip of inspection to the colleges in which the 
society maintains chapters, in the hope of obtaining a more 
definite idea of the vocational needs of college women. It 
was found that while the vocational needs of women in the 
larger institutions were fairly well provided for, there was 
need of a traveling adviser of this kind in the smaller institu- 
tions. The Intercollegiate Vocational Guidance Association 
is an organization originating among undergraduates and 
having an undergraduate membership. It has held several 
vocational conferences, addressed by experts, and has circu- 
lated vocational information. Its director, Miss Catherine 
Filene, has edited a volume entitled ‘‘Careers for Women,”’ 
published in 1920 and made up of contributions from 
successful women in many fields. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONS——-FEDERAL, STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL——AS EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


The significance of the Civil Service Commissions, federal 
state, and municipal, as employment and personnel agencies 
for men and women must not be overlooked. This is par- 
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ticularly true of the Federal Civil Service, all positions under 
which have been at least nominally open to women since 
November, 1919. The appointing officers, however, still 
have the right to state whether they wish positions filled by 
men or women, so that opportunities vary greatly in different 
departments. In spite of some notable professional women 
in government service, the bulk of women employes are of 
the clerical type. The Federal Civil Service Commission 
points out that professional positions under the Government 
are highly specialized, and that women, even with profes- 
sional training, hardly ever present the required degree of 
specialization within the profession. The Report of the 
Joint Congressional Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries in the Washington Civil Service, issued in March, 
1920, probably presents the best existing professional per- 
sonnel specifications in a wide range of professional and 
professionalized occupations. They might profitably be 
widely distributed, but unfortunately, the report is not easy 
to procure. The simplified specifications accompanying 
the Lehlbach Reclassification Bill of 1920 are also valuable. 
Neither of these expert and greatly needed reorganizations 
of the Federal Civil Service has yet become law. The U. S. 
Bureau of Efficiency has prepared still another classification. 
An important aspect of these revisions is the careful grading 
of professional workers as junior workers, assistant workers, 
full workers, senior workers, principal workers, and chief or 
head workers, with graduated salary schedules. The 
specifications drawn for the Massachusetts State Service, 
the New York City Service, and the Canadian Civil Service 
are also modern and detailed. 


NEW INTEREST ON THE PART OF PROFESSIONAL MEN IN 
PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE AND EMPLOYMENT 


The period during and since the war has given birth to a 
number of organizations of nation-wide scope concerned 
more or less directly with professional men and women. 
The National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs has already been described. The registra- 
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tions of professional and technical men for war-service carried 
on by the several professions, the War-Service Exchange, 
the Training Camps Association, the War Department 
Committee on Classification of Personnel in the Army, the 
National Research Council, and other agencies have brought 
about a new interest in professional standards, professional 
distribution, and professional recruiting among professional 
men, and have led them to inquire the functions and social 
values of the several professions. A new conception of 
professional services seems to be in process of formulation. 
Illustrative of this was the program of the Inter-Professional 
Conference, held in Detroit in November, 1919, and called 
by the Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. It 
was attended by men and women. The New York Confer- 
ence in 1920 on a Nation-Wide Professional Employment 
Service has been described. A movement is developing led 
by a group of engineers for a comparative study of the ethical 
bases of the professions.! 

Growing out of war cooperations and activities are several 
organizations studying the supply and equipment of present 
and prospective professional workers. The Council of 
Management Education, of which Dr. Hollis Godfrey of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, is chairman, aims to secure 
from the great industries personnel specifications for execu- 
tive and technical workers in industry and to circulate them 
among the colleges and universities by means of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, for translation into terms of 
educational preparation, thus utilizing in its proper place 
the specialized knowledge of each group. While this work 
is being done with men almost wholly in mind, it is a move- 
ment to be watched by those interested in the professional 
preparation and employment of women. 

ORGANIZATIONS STUDYING PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 

The National Research Council, with headquarters at 1701 

Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C., was organized 


1The May, 1922, issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences is to be devoted to this topic. 
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during the war to marshal the full scientific and technical 
resources of the country, and has been put on a permanent 
basis by the aid of some of the great Educational Founda- 
tions. Its divisions represent the biological and physical 
sciences and technologies, including psychology; and it has 
a Division of Educational Relations whose special function is 
cooperation with colleges and universities for the promotion 
of research and the recruiting of research workers in the 
sciences. This division has made a preliminary study of the 
modes of encouraging superior attainment among under- 
graduate students in some forty colleges of the Middle West, 
and finds that one thing greatly needed is a general ‘‘ careers” 
bulletin for freshmen and specialized bulletins on the different 
professional occupations for juniors and seniors. Mean- 
while, various colleges and universities, such as Oberlin, 
Vassar, and Wellesley Colleges, and Leland Stanford Junior 
University, have prepared their own general bulletins. Dart- 
mouth College has appointed a vocational adviser. A group 
of men college graduates are planning an Intercollegiate 
Employment Bureau in New York, if they can enlist the sup- 
port of the colleges. They propose to add a Women’s 
Department. 

Other divisions of the National Research Council are 
studying the numbers and output of workers in their own 
fields. The Division of Geology and Geography has made 
a study of the number of geologists and geographers in the 
United States,! their membership in professional societies, 
public professional training, and types of employment. It 
deals with a group of 1,275 names, and estimates that a yearly 
production of from fifty to sixty men with the Master’s or 
the Doctor’s Degree in geology will meet the needs of the 
profession. It finds too few opportunities for advanced 
instruction in geography and far less recognition than in 
Europe of the value of trained geographers. While pro- 
fessions so small as those of geologist and geographer 
render such a study relatively simple, they furnish a model 


‘Reprint and Circular Series of the National Research Council, 
No. 17, April, 1921. 
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to other professional groups. The National Research 
Council has also published important bulletins on Research 
Laboratories in Industrial Establishments of the United 
States of America! and on Funds Available in 1920 in the 
United States of America for the Encouragement of Scientific 
Research.’ 

The recently established Personnel Research Federation 
(1921) Mr. Leonard Outhwaite, Columbia University, Acting 
Director, was organized under its auspices, and will serve as 
a clearing-house and standardizing agency in the whole field 
of the selection, training, and promotion of workers. Many 
professional groups are associated in it, and its undertakings 
will be of interest to all those dealing with professional 
women. (See page 33 for bulletin on Personnel Research 
Agencies, prepared at its request.) 

Attention may be called to two studies of the distribution 
of men and women in the teaching profession. In the 
Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for March 
and April, 1920, is a study of the Opportunities and Salaries 
of Women in the Teaching Profession in Nebraska. The 
American Association of University Professors, through its 
Committee on the Status of Women in College and Univer- 
sity Faculties, under the Chairmanship of Professor A. Caswell 
Ellis of the University of Texas, has issued a preliminary 
report on the distribution and position of men and women 
college teachers throughout the United States. These 
studies and the study of geologists are illustrations of what 
needs to be done for men and women workers in all the 
professions. 


SOME NEW STEPS IN DEALING WITH PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 

The facts presented in this report go to show that women 
are entering more and more into the main professional 
stream, and that there are many new currents in that stream. 
As relative newcomers into many professions and as less 


1 Bulletin of the Nat. Research Council, Vol. I, Part 2, No. 2, March 
1920. 
2 Jbid., Vol. II, Part 1, No. 9, March, 1921. 
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fully professionalized than men, there is still room for special 
agencies to serve them and for special studies of their numbers, 
professional equipment, and status in the several professions 
as compared with men. Such studies should preferably be 
made jointly by men and women. A study for which the 
data might be secured with relative ease and which would 
yield results of value would be a study of the occupational 
history of women holders of the Doctor’s (egree in this 
country as compared with a parallel group of men with the 
Doctor’s degree. The comparative ‘turnover’ of profes- 
sional men and women and their duration in professional 
life is a subject on which there are many generalizations but 
few investigations of fact, and on which the inquiry suggested 
might throw light. 
ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS, 
For the Committee on Training Women 
for Professional Service. 
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